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“NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Atrnoven New Year’s Day was not marked in Paris by mani- 
festations so striking as that of 1859, it really witnessed events 
as momentous for the future of Italy and of Europe as any that 
have happened in the past year. The weck opened with many 
signs that the Congress which it has taken a year to prepare 
would probably be abandoned, and the improvement which 
has taken place in tho prospect has not been effected 
without important changes in more than one European capital. 
The reports current on the subject have been conflicting and 
complicated ; but probably the truth will lie in the simplest in- 
terpretation. 

For some days past it was said that the Roman Government 
had signified its intention of remaining absent from the Congress, 
on account of the policy indicated in the pamphlet of M. de la 
Gueronniére. Such conduct seemed nearly incredible even for 
the Antonelli party ; the pamphiet not being properly within the 
cognizance of diplomatic authority or any foreign Government ; 
and the responsibilities involved in the repudiation of the Con- 
gress being so menacing for Rome. And our Paris correspondent 
throws positive doubt upon the accuracy of the story. The re- 
sult, however, was not widely different: by a cold and distant 
policy the Pontiff actually had it in his power to prevent the 
meeting. The telegraph represents the French Government as 
having made a concession. The Duc de Grammont, so ran the 
tale, was instructed to inform the Roman Government that the 
pamphlet bearing the name of M. de la Gueronniére was not the 
official programme of the course to be pursued by the French 
Government in the Congress; and on this explanation the Pope, 
it is said, waived his objections, and renewed his intention of 
sending a Plenipotentiary to Paris. We have to see how far 
this better report is correct. 

Other Governments are reported to have signified that if 
the Pope were not represented in Paris, their own Plenipoten- 
tiaries would not attend. The threatened dissentients were 
Austria, Naples, and Spain. The two latter might have been 
spared without any serious results ; the absence of Austria might 
have been embarrassing to other Governments, and would most 
certainly have been dangerous for herself, as her hazardous re- 
lations to other provinces of her empire besides the Italian re- 
main unimproved. 

The most startling event in Paris, the retirement of Count 
Walewski, is naturally connected with these occurrences. It 
had for some time been rumoured that Count Walewski would 
probably withdraw from office; and the telegraph has lately 
been especially busy with his name. He was cited as an au- 
thority for a communication from Prince Metternich to the Baron 
de Rechberg, affirming that the Count would never be a party to 
carrying out the famous pamphlet. A communication from Paris 
to St. Petersburg, bearing no sign of having been officially 
transmitted by Count Kisselef, represented M. W alewski as 
making the same assurance to the Count. It is quite natural 
that Austria should have invited an assurance on the subject ; 
it is equally natural that the Count should have desired Russia 
to seem on his side ; common fame had identified him with the 
wish to retain the rights of the Dukes in Central Italy, with an 





| anxiety to obtain the aid of Russia, if not of Prussia, in concur- 


rence with Austria, in support of the Pope; and the recent 
event seems to imply that the Count had supposed himself 
capable of dictating the policy of France, It would also seem, 
from the assurances ascribed to him, that as the penalty for non- 
Hig 
resignation has been accepted. 

Active speculation had already been indulged as to Count 
Walewski’s successor, and the Count de Persigny has frequently 
been named by public rumour; erroneously. The Count could 
not very well be spared from the London embassy. The man 
recalled to take the direction of Foreign affairs in Paris is M. 
Thouvenel, who was in the same department under M. Drouyn 
de Lhuys at the time of the Vienna Congress; and on the re- 
tirement of that able Minister, was called more actively into 
public life, having recently been appointed Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople. M. Thouvenel is justly regarded as one of the 
ablest statesmen of his country, especially in foreign affairs, He 
is not considered particularly ‘‘ English” in his sentiments; at 
least so it is inferred from his hearty support of the Suez Canal 
project; though we cannot entirely accept the inference, since 
there are many who would be inclined to judge that project on 
its own merits, without reference to the particular opinions of 
particular statesmen in this country. With regard to present 
questions, the whole course of events in Paris indicates that the 
Emperor perseyeres firmly in the Italian policy which we have 
marked out. 

We have already mentioned the threat of Austria to remain 


absent from the Congress. ‘The statesmen in Vienna appear to 
be still quite incapable of appreciating the position to which they 


| stand committed, as if they imagined that their centralizing 





policy, which involves a supreme administration of all local 
affairs from Vienna, is not only practicable, but is successful. 
The acquiescence of Hungary for eleven years has been regarded 
as having condoned that usurpation,—for usurpation it is, so 
serious that at public law it might be regarded as violating the 
tenure of the house of Hapsburg in the crown of Hungary; and 
the Hungarians evidently so regard it. Their agitation con- 
tinues, and increases. They have now overtly discarded the 
German language, and German costume. The organization of 
the nobles is recruited day by day ; and the measures of severity 
just adopted by Austria are likely to exasperate rather than 
intimidate. The latest event is the conviction of Szedenyi on a 
charge of attempting to bring the Austrian Government into 
contempt; and he is sentenced to four years’ imprisonment in 
irons, It is as if, not an O’Connell agitating for repeal, but a 
John Russell agitating for the enforcement of constitutional 
rights, had been brought to the test, not of a division in the 
House of Commons, but of a criminal prosecution, with a sen- 
tence more severe than that now inflicted upon most malefactors. 
It is improbable that Hungary will much longer tolerate this 
treatment. 





The operations of the Spaniards in Morocco continue to be more 
interesting to the garrison of Gibraltar and the Moritos than to 
any one else. The occupants of the Rock ought to be thankful 
to that twist in Spanish policy which gave them so exciting a 
theme for conversation as actual war within ten miles of Europa 
point. As yet the Spanish army has made no progress. It is in 
possession of the territory demanded from the Moors, and has 
fortified that territory by formidable lines. The army is led to 
believe that it will have to march on Tetuan, and such may be 
the next operation, but it also may be that the Spanish Cabinet 
hope to finish war with the occupation of the coveted territory, 
and that a cession of it would be taken as a basis of peace. If so, 
the probability is that the hope will be disappointed, and that the 
arms of Spain must accomplish something with the sword as well 
as the spade before peace is possible. The Moors, considering 
their inferiority in arms and discipline, have behaved admirably, 
and no doubt they will inflict heavy losses on the Spanish army 
should it march towards Tetuan. The newest theory of the war 
is that Spain, having some money in hand, thinks it a better way 
to retrieve character and credit to spend it in a war with the 
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Moors than to spend it in paying herdebts. This is a thoroughly 
Therian determimation. 


The Volunteer movement has reached a point of success where 
it becomes absolutely necessary to look to the vital point of orga- 
nization. The Duke of Newcastle has taken the lead in dealing 
with this branch of the question, by recommending the forma- 
tion of battalions in every possible case for the purpose of en- 
abling companies to learn battalion drill, and thus placing them 
in a state fit for use in the field. At first companies were 
thought to be the best organization. But it was soon seen that 
hundreds of companies, all independent, would only provide ma- 
terials for confusion. The fact is that, making allowance for the 
different character of the service, the Volunteer army should 
approach in organization, drill, and discipline as nearly as pos- 
sible to the regulars, so that they may act with them in time of 
need. We do not mean the old pipe-clay regulars of the Brown 
Bess and ultra-regulation period, but the regulars of the new era 
which recognizes the immense value of the individual soldier, and 
proposes to educate him in all respects up to the full development 
of which he is capable. In carrying out this new model Volun- 
teers must remember how much depends on the selection of fit 
officers. Keep out mere influence and private friendship as much 
as possible, and above all avoid parish influence. The Volun- 
teers who fail to select good officers and smart non-commissioned 
officers will surely repent it. 

We are glad to see that Mr. Herbert, through Lord Ripon, 
is willing to sanction the establishment of cadet companies com- 





{ police magistrate. 


no manner identify itself with the blunder committed by the 
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Che Cant. 

The Queen presented the Victoria Cross to several officers and men in 
the Quadrangle of Windsor Castle on Wednesday. Her Majesty was at- 
tended by the Duke of Cambridge and a brilliant staff; and a body of 
troops was under arms. After the ceremony, the Queen, the Prince 
Consort, the Prince of Wales, the Princess Alice, and the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, walked in the grounds of the Castle. 

The Prince Consort, the Prince of Wales, and the Prince of Leiningen, 
have been out shooting. 

The Queen and the Prince Consort, the Prince of Wales, and the 
Princess Alice, dined on the 30th with the Duchess of Kent. 

The annual distribution of food and clothing to the poor of Windsor 
and Clewer took place on Monday in the presence of the Queen and 
Royal Family. 

The list of guests at Windsor Castle included the names of the Earl 
and Countess de Grey and Ripon, Mr. Sidney Herbert, Mr. and Mrs. 
Gladstone, and the Earl and Countess of Shelburne. 


Chr Artropalis. 

A Pro-Papal meeting was held in the Hanover Square Rooms on 
Tuesday. It was convened by the “ Catholic Aid Association.” Mr. 
Richard Keeley occupied the chair; the speakers were Mr. Burke, Mr. 
panes, Mr. Brett, Dr. Hills, Signor Gianini. Bishop Ullathorne, 
Bishop Brown, the Vicar Apostolic Kyle, Lord Feilding, the Honour- 
able Charles Langdale, sent written apologies. The chairman told the 
meeting not to fear ‘‘ the envenomed shafts of such enemics as Lord 
Shaftesbury, Mr. Dickens, Punch, and the Times.” Lord Feilding, in 
his letter, said he reserved himself for an aggregate meeting later in the 








posed of youths in their teens. It is the first step towards 
juvenile military training, which, carried out in our schools, 
would prove of great value to the regular army, the Militia, 
and Volunteers. 

Sir Charles Napier, by attending a meeting to promote enlist- 
ment in the Naval Reserve, has set an example to be imitated. 
The Peninsula and Oriental Steam Navigation Company has also 
given our great companies and shipping firms a lesson in patriot- 
ism. 





The great meeting in New York will no doubt have a con- 
siderable effect throughout the Union. It is the intervention of 
national feeling to repress the two extreme parties which have 
threatened to rend the Republic intwain. The party represented 
by Governor Wise of Virginia having foolishly endeavoured to 
identify the North with the insane enterprise of John Brown, 
and the Abolitionists still madly endeavouring to force their | 
principles upon the Southern States, the citizens of the Em- 
pire City came forward to reassert, in the most solemn man- 
ner, the principles of neutrality and compromise upon which the 
Republic itself was founded. The demonstation is an evidence 
that the national party is not prepared to surrender the unity 
of the federation at the dictate of impulsive minorities, 








It is searcely necessary to notice the meeting of Roman Catho- 
lics at the Hanover Square Rooms, except for the purpose of 
correcting any misapprehension that the meeting might create 
abroad. It should be observed that the persons present were 
chiefly working men. Very few, if any of the gentlemen on the 
platform were at all known ; even the Roman Catholic clergy of 
any standing did not attend. The style of speaking is wholly 
alien to anything that would be heard at a genuine English 
meeting. Lord Feilding, the writer of a letter, is very little 
known in political society, The two direct assertions which he 
makes in it stand unsupported by any evidence ; one of them is 
totally incredible, and the other is not consistent with fact. It 
would require something more than the signature of Lord Feild- | 
ing to make us believe that Mr. Freeborn had employed secret | 
service money to subsidize reyolutionists in Rome. And the as- 
sertion that Lord Palmerston and Lord John Russell stand alone 
amongst the Cabinet Ministers in their Italian policy is noto- 
riously the reverse of true. 





An incident in Paris, which can scarcely be called of a minor 
class, has excited very great interest in England; we allude to | 
the case of M. Ollivier. This gentleman had begun the defence | 
of a person charged with a political libel, by remarking that he 
should not, like the Advocate-General, appeal to passion. The 
President of the Sixth Tribunal of Correctional Police called upon 
him to retract his words; and, on his declining to do so, sen- 
tenced him to three months’ suspension as an advocate. There 
was nothing unusual in the tone of M. Ollivier’s speech; the 
whole of the Bar has taken up his case, and identified itself with 
his support, encouraging him to vindicate the ancient rights of 
the order in an appeal against the sentence pronounced by the 
Judge of the subordinate tribunal. It is assumed on this side of 
the Channel that the Judge of the Court to which the appeal lies 
will correct the mistake of the inferior Judge; but it is even 
more strongly assumed that the Government of France will in 





year. Mr. Prendergast said he had no fears for the supremacy of the 


‘ope. 

There can be but one end of the Papacy, and that will be when the last 
Pontiff shall restore to the hands of his Divine Master the commission which 
He gave to the first. (Loud vai When the source of living waters 
was attacked there must be danger that a flood of anarchy and infidelity 
wouid desolate the earth, and that a chaos would arise which every man 
who was not a pagan or an infidel ought to deprecate. Why was any im- 
portance attached to M. de la Gueronniére’s poet ecause of the 
identity between the writer and the writer of another pamphlet, which 
heralded one of the greatest crimes ever committed—namely, the Franco- 
Sardinian invasion of Lombardy. (Great cheering.) But why did not the 
Emperor state explicitly that he was not responsible for the pamphlet > 
Until he did that, no person could put trust in his words. (Great cheering.) 
Until he did that, there would be no Congress. (Renewed cheers.) ‘The 
Pope, poor, humble, meek, without arms, without money, surrounded by 
enemies, and, what was worse, surrounded by treacherous friends, might 
then be reduced to the same position that a preceding Pope was when he 
paralyzed by a word the hand of the first Napoleon, which was uplifted to 
strike him. 

Dr. Hills said they had met to support as well as sympathize with the 


Pope. 
The enemies of the Church said the government of the Pope was a bad 
That was a mere cuckoo cry; there was nothing to support such a 


one. 
statement. There was a great deal of slander and abuse, but not a single 
fact. Who were the men in this country that made such charges? Why, 


the very men who received every reprobate from Italy, the men who re- 
ceived with open arms the profligate who violated all morality, the violator 
of the holy sanctuary. The Pope was a sovereign who exercised his au- 
thority most discreetly, humanely, religiously, and faithfully, and his great 
fault was that his enemies could find no fault with him, 
Mr. Brett was especially sanguine and emphatic. 
The movement had already electrified the British Isles; it had put Ire- 
land in motion, had disturbed the hackneyed policy of Lord Palmerston, the 
lacid tortuosity of Lord John Russell, and even the strategies of Napoleon 
II. The Catholics of this country were all agreed with regard to three 
points—first, the spiritual power of the Pope; secondly, his temporal power 
as a divine adjunct of the spiritual power; and lastly, the necessity of up- 


| holding both as the foundation of the moral and social systems of Europe. 


As to England’sdeclaiming against the Pope, that was most ungrateful. Alfred 
the Great was educated at Rome—the sovereign to whom she was more in- 
debted than to any other for her laws, her constitution, and her learning— 
(cheers)—and, to come down to a recent period, when it was proposed by 
Napoleon I. to seal the shores of Europe against the commerce of this coun- 
try, Pope Pius the Seventh refused to join in the scheme, observing that he 
would not consent thus to make war against his Christian children. Who 


| are the persons that were going to dispossess the Pope of his dominions ? 


Why, the assassins of Europe—(mech checring)—men who would have been 
utterly insignificant if they had not been, through the wretched imitation 
of the policy of Cecil in the reign of Elizabeth, fostered in England. 

Mr. Burke asked how were Catholics to fight their battle in defence of 
the Pope? One instrument they had at command was their Members of 
Parliament. In 1846, thirty-three men voting with Lord G. Bentinck 
shattered to pieces one of the strongest Ministries that ever held office in 
this country. Let their thirty-four stand together and the Pope was 
safe. 

The meeting adopted a string of resolutions fully in keeping with 
these zealous and extraordinary speeches. 


There were special services on Sunday evening at St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
the Bishop of London preaching; at Westminster Abbey, where the 
Dean delivered a sermon; at Exeter Hall, the preacher being the Reve- 
rend Richard Burgess; at St. James's Hall, where two laymen, Mr. Regi- 
nald Radcliffe and Mr. Brownlow North preached ; and at the Garrick, 
Sadler’s Wells, and Britannia Theatres. ‘The services in the theatres are 
to be performed by Church of England and nonconforming divines alter- 
nately. 








The patients at St. Luke’s Hospital were indulged with their annual 
ball on Wednesday, when they were delighted with a Christmas tree and 
its childish decorations, all made by the patients themselves. It was a 
touching and interesting spectacle, and never fails to recall the memory 
of those dark days when all lunatics were treated as criminals and 


savages. 
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In the Central Criminal Court the priucipal trial has been that of David | however, that in the opinion of counsel consulted in the case, the Court 
Hughes, solicitor. He was indicted for not surrendering after he had been has no power to close the gaol without an Act of Parliament. Some 
om ger a — od aie ee ee ——o pre- doubts are entertained as to the validity of the opinion, Under these 

n a iate a ’ ay remem- . . alee at ae 
bered that Hughes aeakbel and that he was comme back from Australia. Cooumstanens the quest cman es ba hoyence a 
He was carefully tried and found guilty. In passing sentence Baron The Manchester Guardian describes a wonderful swindle practised by a 
Martin said it was clearly established that the prisoner had for a number of | woman in Lincolnshire. A Mr. Taylor, widower, living at Lincoln, became 
years acted as an attorney, and that he had by means of that position suc- | acquainted with a widow. She induced him to marry her by telling him 
ceeded in gaining the contidence of his clients, and had got possession of their | that she was the heiress of a large estate in Scotland, but that she wanted 
money upon the pretence that he could get higher interest for them than a few hundreds to pay law expenses. Taylor married her, placed his say- 
they could obtain from any other source, and that he for some time em- | ings at her disposal, and raised a loan. He moved from Lincoln to Boston, 

loyed this money legitimately, but at length his avarice got the better of | bought a flour mill, and congratulated himself in all places as a millionaire, 

im, and he employed the money in land speculations of hisown. There | Many lent him money. Growing impatient at the cost of the “ proceed- 
was no doubt that year after year those speculations had increased in em- | ings,” the clever wife conveyed her prey to London, and he came back with 
barrassment to him, and at length, in 1858, he found that he could not go | a document bearing a seal, ‘the Lord Chancellor's seal,” and certifying 
on any longer, and he left this country with debts amounting to more than that Mrs. Taylor was the heiress of “the Gordon property.” Taylor was 
160,0007. The crime he had committed was, in his opinion, a most base, | satisfied, and readily gave his wife money until he had no more. He 
scandalous, and ungrateful one. He had been the confidential solicitor of | bragged about his estate, and even invited friends to fish and shoot next 
Mr. Hunt, one of the parties who had been defrauded, for more than twenty | autumn, when he should be in possession. At length, all the money being 
years, and in 1855 he give him this pretended security for 1000/., having | gone, the bubble burst. The Lord Chancellor's “ seal’’ proved to be the 
previously obtained from him all the money that he could take out of his | impression of half-a-crown, the certificate of course a forgery. Persons who 





business, and of the whole of which he had defrauded him. _ a lent} money on ‘‘ plate’’ found chests full of, stones and rags. And so on, 

_ Hughes received a severe sentence as a warning to others in a similar po- | Mrs. Taylor has been apprehended. 
sition—ten years penal servitude, He left the Court astounded. Twenty lives were lost in the Mersey on the afternoon of the 30th. A 
— | boat load of workmen were returning from a ship to the shore in a sailing- 





A Frenchman, calling himself Gibson, Gilson, Wastone, and other names, | boat. ‘The wind and heavy sea capsized the boat, and all on board but five 
is in custody on a charge of defrauding M. Schendell, a | = artist. | perished. ; 
The man, with the aid of confederates, imposed upon Schendell by pretend- A most boisterous hurricane, wind, lightning, and hail, occurred near 
ing to urchase a picture for ‘* Lord de Hadford,” residing at 29, St. Mary- | Calne on the 30th of December. The wind blew so fiercely that huge trees 
at-Hill! Wastone or Gilson pretended to act as agent for ‘Lord de Had- | were snapped asunder, roofs were torn off, and ricks were blown to pieces. 
ford,” and actually sent a receipt for the picture, signed ‘‘ De Hadford.” | The timber trees uprooted and broken in Bowood and other parks, numbered 
The prisoner was remanded. The police are looking for his confederates. by scores, blocked up public and private roads. 


IRELAND. 

It is announced, without any circumlocution, that a Government cir- 
cular has reached Cork authorizing the formation of a Volunteer corps, 
to be composed of the civil servants in the employment of the Crown, 
such as Custom-house, Excise, and Post Office officials. It is added that 
invitations have been given to parties in public employment, such as 
those of telegraph and railway companies and banks, either to associate 
themselves in a corps, or if not sufficiently numerous, to join such a body 
as might be formed by the civil servants. The Mayor has subscribed 











Provincial. 

At a meeting held to form a rifle corps at Worksop, Lord Robert Clin- 
ton in the chair, the Duke of Newcastle took a prominent part in the 
proceedings and made an excellent speech. His advice on the question 
of organization deserves to be recorded. He recommended his hearers to 
form companies of some battalion, and to mect as often as possible for 
battalion drill. If they did not learn to act in concert it would be diffi- 
cult, perhaps impossible, tocommand them. By forming battalions they 
would not only be doing patriotic service to the country, but they would 


benefit themselves, and at the same time be improving their social po- 1000/, a ae: 

—- 7 He had ee Saniidbenmbes 7 Coane . — The Cord: Examiner, no friend to Garibaldi, makes the following state- 
was lully persuaded that 1t would do muct y xe ’ § men | ment of a curious fact— 

out of bad company, and at the same time afford relaxation and re- “On Wednesday, the 2lst ultimo, an American barque, C. B. Troit, 


creation, He recommended them to select strong and useful uniforms; | Captain Scull, 316 tons, and estensibly consigned to C, B. Dennett in Lon- 
to chose officers on whose judgment and good sense to command they | don, for Colt, the celebrated small arms manufacturer, arrived in Queens- 
could place the firmest reliance. At present, he said, do not enrol men | town, carrying a somewhat remarkable cargo, being no less than 23,500 
who cannot pay for their outfit, but do not be exclusive; and above all | muskets, with furnishings, contributed by American sympathisers to Gari- 
do not attempt too much at first. baldi. At the time the vessel left the States there was no knowledge of the 

He hoped the company they were about to form would prosper. The | Tesignation of the famous guerilla, but to avoid mistakes the captain was di- 
movement was one of solemn importance ; he held it as a great blessing that | Tected to call at Cork for orders. It was in pursuance of these instructions he 
it had been taken up in this country in so warm a spirit, and he wished it | came. here, and learned that the consignee of his cargo had rusticated him- 
every prosperity. (Loud cheers.) . self in the island of Sardinia. In consequence of the change of circam- 

Sir Charles Napier has attended a meeting at Lowestoft to promote the stances, the vessel has been desired to wait in her present locality until the 


Pa 7 , os e ‘ sens : pen issue of the Congress be known. When she first arrived in the port officers 
raising of Naval Volunteers, and has made a capital speech to the men were, as usual, placed in charge, but on the proposal of the captain to lock 


assembled. E . | and secure the hatches, which was done, the precaution was dispensed with, 
The Members for Oxford, Mr. Cardwell and Mr. Langston, met their | Some change, however, appears to have occurred in the opinion of the au- 

constituents, or such of them as are “ Druids,” on Monday, and delivered | thorities, for the Custom-house officers have been again placed on board, as if 

speeches usual at this annua! gathering. Mr. Langston, touching on the | the ordinary course were not deemed sufficiently secure. We cannot afford 

common topics, warmly supported the Volunteer movement, expressed a | an explanation, but simply give the facts.” 

strong hope that Italy should be free; insisted on the necessity of set- Perhaps it may be to keep the arms out of the hands of the pro-papal 

tling Parliamentary reform, and removing corruption. He said he was | gentry who are the patrons of the Cork Eraminer. 

afraid he should not live to see the income-tax abolished, and when he - 


spoke Mr. Cardwell said he “shared the same anticipation.” Mr. Cardwell SCOTLAND. 
said he felt no apprehension of present danger from any quarter, but he Mr, William Vernon Harcourt, the rejected of Kirkcaldy, met his 


contended that we should be placed in a position of security as well as of supporters there on Wednesday, and delivered a speech on current 
peace. “When England has assumed her panoply peace becomes a politics. He expressed the greatest mistrust of the French Emperor, 
matter almost of necessity.” Mr. Cardwell gave an encouraging descrip- | and denounced Mr. Bright's preposterous scheme of taxation as dan- 
tion of the state of Ireland, its growing wealth in commerce and agricul- gerous and deceptive, because it would tax no property embarked in 
tures and its diminished poor-rates ; and suggested that Ireland should be | trade, and in taxing what is called realized property, it would tax 
governed by the golden rule of doing to others what we wish others to do | sayings alone, and relieve large incomes at the expense of small pro- 
to us; and that we should look at Irish questions from an Irish point of | perties, 
view. — _ — -_ 
Sir John Trelawny paid a visit to his constituents at Tavistock on The North British Daily Mail reports a remarkable case of death by 
Tuesday, and rendered an account of his stewardship. His speech was chloroform on Sunday. Dr. Renwick, a young phy sician in his twenty- 
an animated commentary on the doings of the session, taken in connexion eee otal yb port ot toad wpe oi feoni a 
° > wat — : B ‘sh, Sale t i > * te 8 Bi { -] € 
with subsequent proceedings. National defence, dockyard mismanage- Seotinan’ ite Sadana, Oh enmman ties tennant Gee following day and 
ment, and church rates were the prominent topics. cut away the nail, Dr. Duncanson attended, and found his — in ex- 
cellent spirits, and resolved to take chloroform, to which course he made no 
. . a oe , objection, having administered it to him on a previous oceasion without any 
carried on with aoe edlng- age? and vehement party — The Conserva- bad results. A little of the chloroform was eee upon a towel, and he 
tives are endeavouring to raise a prejudice against Sir Francis Goldsmid, | held it to his mouth with his.own hands. After a while, as it did net seem 
by denouncing his religious belief. The electors of Reading, it seems, | to be taking any effect, he asked for some more, which Dr. Duncanson at 
will abandon Christianity if they elect a Jew. So says the Conservative | first declined to give ; but after a while, finding that no effect was being 
Dr. Cowan. Sir Francis has met the charge in the front, and denounced produced, some more was applied. Observing that he was endeavouring to 
it as an attempt to cloak Toryism in the sacred garment of religion. On | hasten its effect by strained inspirations, he was asked to breath naturally, 
the other hand, the Conservative Mr. Benson boldly avows that he has | which he did. As it still, however, seemed to be having no effect, another 
entered the contest on religious grounds. He considers “the contest is | small quantity, at his own request, was applied to the towel, which after a 
entirely one between a Christian and a Jew.” short time produced insensibility, and his — being found full and regular 
—_—__-—_—_——_— the operation, which did not occupy more than a minute or two, was success- 
At a meeting of the Town Council of Birmingham on Tuesday after- fully performed. He still remained under the my of = — > 
noon the Mayor announced that i was the intention of he Goverament | bu hs beating way gle, snd all veo ee hang tn 
- establish . contral arsenal, and that pn yo ge had been spoken of desired etfect other measures were resorted to, but with a like unfortunate 
al = 5 date et alten ans tr ote result; and when, after a few minutes, his breathing ——— less aes 
also the com r rs, a A ; d more laboured, and the appearance of his countenance began to change, 
population, it was desirable, in the opinion of his worship, that these — eoaiee had become aang imperceptible, serious shane was felt. Ar- 
facts should be brought before the attention of the Government, and he | tificial respiration by the modern method was resorted to, and in this manner 
suggested the presentation of a memorial to the Executive on the subject, | breathing was kept up for nearly half an hour, but Dr. Renwick was a 





The contest at Reading, although only in its preliminary stages, is 











which was agreed to. corpee. : ee oe — 
The Town Council of Lincoln, after a smart debate, has decided by ° ° 
8 to 5 to fix the Corporation seal upon a petition to Parliament in favour Farevigqu f nd €n loni fl I. 
of a measure to legalize marriage with a deceased wife's sister. Sraurr.—The Emperor and Empress returned to Paris from Fon- 


Some time since the Berkshire Quarter Sessions decided upon closing | tainebleau on Saturday. On Sunday they received the “homage” of 
the Abingdon Gaol, which has become unnecessary. It has turned out, | the Imperial family, the officers of State and the Household, and the 
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High mass having been performed, the 


Military and Naval services. 
y. The Papal Nuncio was their 


Emperor received the Diplomatic 
spokesman. He said— 

“ Sire—On the first day of the year which assembles the Diplomatic Body 
ones your Majesty, I have the honour, Sire, to offer to you its respectful 

mage.” 

The Emperor replied as follows— 

**T thank the Diplomatic Body for the good wishes it has addressed to me 
on the advent of the new year, and I am especially happy this time to have 
the opportunity of reminding its representatives that since my accession to 
power, I have always professed the most profound respect for recognized 
rights. Be, then, assured that the constant aim of my efforts will be to re- 
establish everywhere, insomuch as depends upon me, confidence and peace.”’ 

The Moniteur of Thursday announced the retirement of Count Wa- 
lewski, and the appointment of M. Thouvenel as his successor. 

The pamphlet on the Pope has furnished material for shoals of lead- 
ing articles. M. Granguillot has been writing letters in the Constitu- 
tionnel signed a ‘Catholic Journalist.” They were signed by one of 
the staff of the paper to comply with the letter of the law. As people 
wondered who wrote them, Granguillot owned them. His ‘“ modesty” 
he says had prevented him from signing papers directed against the 
Bishop of Orleans! Where is the law of the press ? 

The Paris correspondent of the Daily News, in a letter dated the 28th, 
describes a striking scene in a Court of Justice. 

‘“* An event occurred at the Palais de Justice this morning which produced 
a greater sensation there than anything remembered since the suspension of 
M. Michel (de Bourges) in (I — 1834. In the sixth chamber of Cor- 
rectional Police, presided over by . Gislain de Bontin, a case of political 
libel came on for hearing. M. Vacherot, the author of a book called ‘La 
Democratie,”” was prosecuted for ‘exciting to hatred and contempt,’ &c. 
The official advocate who filled the public prosecutor’s chair, and who bears 
a name marvellously appropriate to what followed—that of Merveilleux— 
made a speech in the usual style on such occasions, denouncing the defend- 
ant as an enemy of society, a child of anarchy, and so forth. M. Emile 
Ollivier, the eminent advocate, and the eloquent deputy for Paris, who was 
retained for the defence, began his speech, as I have it from the report of a 
barrister who was present, as nearly as possible in the following words :— 
*I will not follow the example of the public minister by making any appeal 
to passions, for I think that always a bad course ” Thereupon the pre- 
siding judge, interrupting in a very rough manner, told the counsel that he 
had insulted the advocate of the crown, and required him to retract his 
words. M. Ollivier replied that he had no intention to insult theJAdvocate- 
General, and he would slightly modify the expression he had used, but he 
could not retract it because it was true. Upon this the Judge significantly 
told the Public Minister that the Court was ready to hear him, meaning to 
intimate that he was to make a motion against i. Ollivier. M. Merveil- 
leux, who was probably as much astonished as any one else present at find- 
ing a matter-of-course phrase in the mouth of an advocate collecting breath 
for his exordium treated as a crime, simply said that he left the case to the 
wisdom of the Court. The Judges retired, and on returning to their seats 
informed M, Otlivier that he was required to retract his expressions. M. 
Ollivier again declined to do so, and then the president, Gislain de Bontin, 
pronounced a decree, suspending M, E., Ollivier from practice at the bar for 
the space of three months. The cause was put off for a week, to enable M. 
Vacherot to chose another advocate. The moment the Judges rose all the 
Barristers in Court rushed towards M. Ollivier and successively saluted him, 
more Gallico, on both cheeks.”’ 

The Presse announces that after the suspension of M. Emile Ollivier, 
the Council of the Order of Advocates held a special general mecting to 
consider the case; and being of opinion that the deerce of the Sixth Cor- 
rectional Chamber was an unwarrantable interference with the legitimate 
rights of counsel freely to defend their clients, they resolved that an ap- 
peal should be made to a higher Court, and that M. Ollivier should be 
assisted not only by M. Plocque, the present batonnier, but by all the 
past batonniers, and all the Members of the Council. 

The Paris correspondent of the At/as, a warm admirer of the French 
Emperor, give the following as a dialogue which took place on the 28th, 
between “two high official functionaries,” the one a Roman the other a 
Frenchman— 

Roman—* I can state positively that his Holiness the Sovereign Pontiff 
will never consent to give up his temporal power in the Legations, and that 
the instructions given to his Eminence Cardinal Antonelli are to protest 
and withdraw from the Congress should propositions of relinquishment be 
made.”” 

Frenchman— I think this species of threat is premature ; but supposing 
the fears of the Cardinal to be correct, and supposing that his Eminence 
should retire from the Congress, what in your opinion would be the result ?” 

Roman—* Tam confident that Austria decidedly would retire also from 
the Congress, and not unlikely Russia also.”’ 

Frenchman—“ The Congress would be then broken up, and I should be 
very glad to have your opinion of what would be the natural consequences.” 

y 4 saree I am of opinion that the real feeling of the Romagnese is not 
known, and that so decided a step as the dissolution of the Congress would 
bring them back to their allegiance to the Sovereign Pontiff.” 

Frenchman— I have no doubt that this is your conscientious opinion : 
but permit me to say that the information I have received would induce any 
reflecting mind to come to a contrary conclusion. And let us for a moment 
suppose my information to be correct; I then ask you again what would be 
the advantage to the Roman Government of the dissolution of the Congress ? 
But, before you answer me, I think it but right to tell you that under no 
pretence or circumstance whatever will the French Government, or the ma- 
jority of European Governments, permit the reinstatement of the Papal au- 
thority by the force of foreign bayonets.” 

Roman— We shall then have a continuation of the status quo, and we 
trust to time to open the eyes of the Romagnese to their real interests.”’ 

Frenchman—* Your calculation may be wrong again here, and as we 
have been arguing all along upon suppositions, I will now give you one 
that is not at all improbable, ae that England, being dissatistied 
with the breaking up of the Congress in consequence of the Cardinal’s wish 
to impose this policy on its decisions, and fearing that the peace of Europe 
might be disturbed, or at all events endangered, by a continuation of the 
status quo, should acknowledge the Sovereign whom ‘Central Italy’ (Ro- 
magna included) might elect, what would then be the position of the Sove- 
reign Pontiff?’’ 

Roman—‘T must confess, your last argument has somewhat taken me by 
surprise, and I shall require time to reflect.” 

Frenchman—‘T think I ought to go a little further in my suppositions, 
and give it as my opinion that, ‘Central Italy’ once recognized by Eng- 





land, France would have seriously to reflect whether she ought not to follow 
her example ; and, with I rance and England firmly united, there would 
be no great difficulty in inducing other Powers to acquiesce. 


And here I 








will call to F nam recollection the great Belgian question. Though, on her 
separation from Holland, France and England recognized the new State, 
Prussia, Russia, and some of the Italian Princes refused that recognition ; 
yet all these Powers, with the exception of the Duke of Modena, have now 
their representatives at the court of Leopold. The Italian question may 
have the same result as the Belgian.”’ 

Roman—*'T have taken note of all that you have said; but I should 
like to know what, in your opinion, would be the line of policy adopted by 
France in the Congress.”’ 

Frenchman—* 1 have no hesitation in saying that his Imperial Majesty 
is a fervent Catholic, devoted to the Pope, and would go every length to 
place the head of the Roman Church not only on a firm basis, but on one 
which should ensure for him that high veneration in which the Sovereign 
Pontiff is, and ought to be, held by every true and conscientious Catholic.” 


3taly-—A telegram from Turin says that the Sardinian Government 
has been officially informed of the prorogation of the Congress. 
Antonelli was to leave Rome for Paris on the 12th. Perhaps now he 
will stay where he is. It is stated that “the Duke de Gramont has 
positively stated to the Holy See that the pamphlet Le Pape et le Congrés 
does not contain the programme of the French Government for the 
Congress. This explanation has produced an excellent effect on the 
Sovereign Pontiff, and hopes are entertained that his Holiness will not 
object to be represented at the Congress.” 

Garibaldi has been again summoned to Turin. On the 27th he passed 
through Milan. The authorities received him with much ceremony 
and the people with enthusiasm. To the National Guard he said— 

‘*T have confidence in the patriotism, good will, and energy of the 
national guard of Milan, which on the day of contest will prove worthy of 
itself. I recommend to it training and the practice of arms, also the 
organisation of mobile and voluntary corps, which I hope will take place 
with the approbation of our brave King. I recommend all of you, my 
friends, to codperate in this free institution, the safeguard of the free laws 
and rights of the people, and I depend on seeing you all assembling as 
volunteers, should the destinies of the country require your presence on the 
field of battle, where I shall always be found among the first. The peace 
of Viliafranca has left a vast career open to Italian bravery. France, which 
has given its aid to deliver Italy in part, has wished to leave to us the 
honour of freeing such of our brethren as are oppressed, and of delivering 
the whole of our Italy by the force of Italian arms. But what is necessary 
above all is to arm promptly and in great numbers.” 

Garibaldi has become the president of a new socicty called the 
‘“‘Nazione Armata’”’ It absorbs the National Association, and the old 
liberal committee. He has notified the fact in a letter dated Turin 
December 31. Garibaldi never tires of urging the people to arm. Ina 
letter to a Florentine Deputy, he advocates a national militia. 

“‘Exert,” he says, ‘ all the influence of your patriotic word towards the 
increase of the National Guard; let it become an addition to or reserve for 
the Army; and if the law by which it was originally organized is in- 
sufficient, let the law be stretched to the full extent of our present want. 
First, we must have its numbers increased as much as possible. Secondly, 
it must be divided into three categories:—The sedentary, or veteran 
militia, consisting of old men destined to the service of the towns; the ac- 
tive militia, which might do duty in the environs of the towns, could gar- 
rison fortresses, &c.; and mobile, or movable militia, to whom all those 
men should belong who, without being actual soldiers, might be capable of 
taking the field with the regular troops, in case of need. This third cate- 
gory should immediately embrace all the numerous officers and soldiers who, 
for any other but a dishonourable motive, happen to be now out of employ- 
ment. The men of the third category should receive, if they need it, some 
subsidy or indemnity, which ought, however, to be something very different 
from a regular pay or stipend. Patriotism would easily put up with the 
modicity of such a subsidy. I have myself served the popular cause in 
America for a period of fourteen years without any remuneration whatever. 
There can, you know, be no lack of men to offer their free services to their 
own country. It would not be difficult, out of select national militia, to 
form corps of mounted Guides, as we managed in the late war, such light 
skirmishers being found greatly more useful than any expensive and un- 
wieldly regular cavalry—at least for all the purposes of Italian warfare. 
The Zouaves and the Hunters of the Alps have very lately shown that it is 
quite possible to fight very excellently without being choked by a stock or 
stifled with tight lacing. A national armament, such as I conceive it, 
would just suit the highly patriotic sons of Ricasoli; and if he makes him- 
self the promoter of it, there will be no man unwilling to help, applaud, 
and imitate it. Do that, my dear friends, and I assure you God and the 
Congress will then be with us.” 

The Jesuits have been expelled from Parma, Modena, and the Ro- 
magna, and a commission has been appointed to take possession of their 
property. Two English women, Sterling by name, have been caught 
putting up placards on the walls of Florence inscribed long “ Live 
Ferdinand IV.! Down with the Government!” They were at once 
arrested. In future Modena, Parma, the Romagna will be called ‘the 
Royal Provinces of Emilia.” 

A telegram from Modena says that “in consequence of a demand made 
by the family Mortara, who gave proofs to the Government that the 
kidnapping of their child had been ordered by the Reverend Father and 
Inquisitor Filetti, the latter had been arrested. Judicial proceedings 
have been instituted against him upon the charge of kidnapping a child.” 
Whereupon the Globe remarks— 

‘* When it was represented to the late Sir Charles Napier in India, by 
certain Brahmin authorities, on the occasion of a Suttee about to be solem- 
nized, that the promoters of this auto da fe had a law for it, which com- 
manded observance, old Eagle-beak made answer thereto, ‘ We also have a 
law that demands observance. You say you have a law for burning widows 
—well and good ; burn your widow by all means. Rut we have a law for 
hanging murderers; so, pending your Suttee-solemnity, I shall erect a gal- 
lows, and as soon as the former is satisfactorily celebrated, I shall hang you 
up on the latter!’ We do not hear that the performance came off as an- 
nounced. And we think it exceedingly probable that if Reverend Inquisi- 
tor Filetti had foreseen a Buoncompagni regency, he might have been some- 
what more shy of ‘kidnapping a child,’ as that irreverent régime terms it. 
Think of a ‘dog Jew’ getting human justice against a father inquisitor ! 
In Germany, to this day (we certify the fact, however incredible it may 
seem to our readers), when a Jew comes into a court of justice as a witness, 
he is addressed by the presiding judge as ‘ Verfluchter Jude !’—‘ Accu 
Jew!’—as a gentle invitation to state what form of oath he will hold 
binding on his accursed conscience. Cousin German at least has no very 
safe ground for the sarcasms in which he sometimes indulges with regard 
to the unreasoning adherence of Cousin John Bull to old formalities. But 
this boy Mortara—‘ that boy will be the death of me!’—may well exclaim 
the Pontiff-Sovereign of the States of the Church. There is not a ‘ Court 
of Cassation’ in Europe (unless in Austria) that would quash the judgment 
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which will most assuredly be passed by the Italian tribunal which has now 
taken cognizance of the case.’ 

The Minister of War at Turin has published an account cf the sub- 
scription commenced in 1866 for the 100 guns to Alessandria. The 
sum subscribed in Italy amounted to 106,459 francs; that subscribed in 
foreign countries of 47,454 francs; making a total of 153,913 francs ; 
besides a piece of ordnance sent by the citizens of Boston, and another 
sent by M. Carlo Perla, of Aarau. The above sum being sufficient to 
cover the expense of 126 guns already cast, the Minister has given 
orders to place them all in the fortress of Alessandria. Each of them is 
to have ee upon it the motto, ‘ National Offering, 1856,” and 
the name of one or more of the donors, the list of which is published 
with the above account. Among the names we find those of Victor Em- 
manuel II., Norberta Rosa (the originator of the subscription), Manin, 
the press, the army, the Italian students, the ltalians at Rio Janciro, 
Odessa, Boston, Chili, Peru, Bologna, Brescia, Aarau, Paris, &c. 

The Patrie publishes a private letter from Rome, according to which 
Sardinia had declared to the Holy See that it would consider the enlist- 
ments of German volunteers for the Papal army as a violation of the 
principle of non-intervention ; and had aes. should those enlist- 
ments be continued, to despatch Sardinian troops into the Legations. 


G6 rrmany.—The Emperor of Austria has announced that as the vo- 
lunteers who came forward during the war made the army almost com- 
plete, there shall be no conscription in 1860, and no more than usual in 
1861. The Pope has raised three battalions in Austria. 

The Vienna correspondent of the Times says that the explanations 
given by Count Walewski to the Papal Nuncio and Prince Metternich 
touching the Gucronniére pamphlet are of such a nature, that Count 
Rechberg and Cardinal Antonelli will be able to atterd the Congress. 
The correspondent’s informant added, that Napoleon is so completely 
master of the situation, that neither Rome nor Austria can effectually 
oppose him. 

On the other hand, the Dresden Journal, semi-official paper, prints a 
telegram from St. Petersburg, stating that on Wednesday the departure 
of Prince Gortschakoff for aris has been indefinitely postponed. 

The Prussian Chambers are convoked for the 12th of January. A re- 
port that Prince Hohenzollern will resign is incorrect. It is stated that 
the Conference of the maritime German States, which was convoked by 
Prussia, for the purpose of discussing the question of fortifying the coast, 
will be opened on the 9th instant at Berlin. 

The Frankfort Journal, in its number for December 29, published from 
official sources a mass of Austrian statistics, referring to various departments 
of the Vienna State machinery, and though it is not very pleasant sort of 
reading, your correspondent’s duty led him to wade through its details. 
Under the item of ‘‘ Executions”’ the document registers :—In 1852, exe- 
cuted (mostly for polities), 328 persons; of which total Venice supplied 118 ; 
Lombardy, 113; Hungary, 71. In 1853, hanged or shot, total, 330 persons ; 
of which in Hungary, 129; Lombardy 93; Venice, 54. In 1854, total exe- 
cuted, 135; of which Hungary, 44; Venice, 19; Transylvania, 17. 


Bungary.—Notwithstanding official denials, it is clear that Austria 
is pursuing a system of terror in Hungary. Thus M. Edward Zs¢denyi 
has been sentenced by the Criminal Court of Kaschau to four years’ 
penal servitude in irons, and loss of pension, for having incited to con- 
tempt of and resistance to the laws. M. Zsédenyi was a prominent Con- 
servative member of the Diets of 1836, 1839, and 1843, and subse- 
quently, until 1848, an Aulic Councillor of the Hungarian Chancery. 

The Wienér Zeitung tells us that this eminent Hungarian and others 
were brought to trial “‘ not because they were present at the mecting, 
and resolved to petition his Majesty to suspend his Patent of the lst of 
September, but because they recommended all the Protestant communi- 
ties in Hungary to hold firmly to the old constitution of their Church, 
and to communicate any Ministerial ordinances that might in future be 
published to the heads of the Seniorats alone.” In their circulars they 
declared that the Imperial Patent had been unanimously rejected by the 
Protestants, and directed the elders not to lend a helping hand in earry- 
ing out the Ministerial ordinances which were published with it. The 
heads of the communities were also told “ that they were to offer a 
passive resistance in the true sense of the expression.” By counselling 
their fellow citizens not to obey the Imperial Patent and the Ministerial 
ordinances, the persons above mentioned attempted to disturb the public 
peace, as paragraph 65 of the Criminal Code says, ‘‘ Those persons are 
guilty of disturbing the public peace who publicly and in the presence of 
several peopie do, by means of printed papers, writings, or drawings, 
urge or incite to opposition or resistance to existing laws or ordinances.” 

A similar gloss, no doubt, will be put on the following incident :— 
‘* Stazs, the son of the chief of the Opposition party in Transylvania, 
has just been placed under the surveillance of police for six months, for 
having, on the occasion of the opening of the Transylvanian Museum, 
given a toast to ‘ Our brethren in exile.’” 

The Austrian Government is selling the Crown lands, to which it has 
no right; and ten thousarf® Hungarians have signed a protest against it. 


R0rg1r2,—The intelligence from the Spanish camp and from 
Moorish quarters tells the old story of assaults and repulses. The Moors 
have vigorously obstructed the attempts of Prim to open up a road to 
Tetuan, and at a place, called by the Moors Fneedak, and by the 
Spaniards Castilligos, there have been sharp combats. The Spaniards 
claim the results as victories. So do the Moors. The latter say they 
seized and ny the advanced works; the former that they inflicted 
great losses on the Moors. A Madrid telegram of the 2d of January 
says— 

‘* After a glorious fight the Spanish army, commanded by General Prim, 
has defeated the Moors on the whole line, and advanced as far as Castilligos. 
The Hussars executed several heroic charges, and captured a flag. The 
Moors were 40,000 strong, and lost at least 1500. The Spanish loss was 
400 to 600. The greatest enthusiasm prevailsin the army.” 

The Spaniards say their ships of war have blown up the forts at the 
mouth of the river Tetuan, e thought that service had been acci- 
dentally performed for them by the French some time ago. “ A live 


Moor” has been caught, and made a lion of in the lines of Ceuta. 
_ A severe hurricane, worse than that in the Crimea in November 1854, 
inflicted great damage in the Spanish lines on the 18th of December. 

It is stated that “three vessels sailing under the English flag, and 
¢ wrying contraband of war, have becn brought from Ceuta to Algesiras.” 











Wurkey.—Letters from Constantinople to 28th Dec. confirm reports of 
the sudden dismissal of Kibrisli Pasha, and affirm that it was caused by 
his demanding a settlement of the debts of the Seraglio and Harem. 
Ruchdi Pasha had been appointed Grand Vizier, and Aali Pasha Presi- 
dent of the Tanzimat, which office was formerly held by Ruchdi Pasha. 
It is believed that Mehemet Kibrisli Pasha would soon be reappointed 
Grand Vizier. The friends of reform were dispirited, although Ruchdi 
Pasha has the reputation of being a reformer. The new Grand Vizier 
had despatched a note to the Powers, promising his approval of the Suez 
Canal scheme should they come to an understanding on the question. 
M. de Lesseps was preparing to leave Constantinople. 

According to the Paris correspondent of the Morning Post “the 
Turkish Government has sent an answer to the French Ambassador 
concerning his Excellency’s representations touching the Suez Canal: 
the Porte wishing to stand well with France as well as England, and 
feeling a debt of gratitude towards both nations, respects the wishes of 
each. The advisers of the Sultan, therefore, ask that the Suez Canal 
question may be brought forward at the proposed Congress, and discussed 
by all the great Powers.” 


Suhia.—The anticipatory papers from Bombay reached London on 
Thursday. The latest date is December 12. lord Canning had con- 
tinued his progress as far as Agra, where he held a magnificent Durbar, 
at which Scindia was the most prominent figure. This chief has been 
rewarded for his loyalty by grants of land, and the more important 
concession of the right to adopt an heir! ‘ It is,” said the Vic —_ 
‘“‘the carnest desire of the Paramount Power that the loyal and princely 
house of Scindia shall be perpetuated and flourish.” 

Mr. James Wilson landed in Calcutta on the 29th of November. He 
has taken his seat at the Council Board, and has been féted by the 
Scotch. 

The Bombay Gazette makes a statement of considerable interest— 

** The principal ote of discussion in Indian society just now is the 
amalgamation of the local with the Imperial army, which is said to have 
been finally resolved on by the home authorities,—though, of course, any 
arrangement the Government may make must be provisional, and depend- 
ant on the approbation of Parliament. The feeling of dissatisfaction with 
the proposed change grows stronger every day among the officers of the late 
Company’s service; nor can this be wondered at, for if it be doubtful 
whether the amalgamation is imperiously required for the interests of the 
State, it is certain that these cflicers have everything to lose by it.”’ 

Sir Bartle Frere has gone to Calcutta to take his seat in the Council. 

Joseph Harkness, a railway enginecr, has been sentenced, by the 
Supreme Court of Bombay, to four years’ penal scrvitude for shooting 
at and wounding a native with small shot. 


The Riurr Plair.—aAdvices from Brazil to the 8th of December 
state that “ peace had been concluded between the Argentine Republic 
and Buenos Ayres, by the mediation of Paraquay. Buenos Ayres was 
again to be incorporated into the Confederation.” 


Rirriru.—The United States Minister, Mr. M‘Lane, has concluded a 
new treaty with that Mexican Government which sits at Vera Cruz 
under the presidency of Juarez. 

** It was ratified on the 14th instant, and provides for a perpetual right of 
way across the Isthmus of Tehuantepce from Rio Grande to Mazatlan, and 
from Guayamas to Arizona, with warehouses at the termini of each transit, 
All goods between the Atlantic and Pacitic States are to pass free of dutyg 
Goods shipped from transit warchouses to foreign countries are also to be 
free of duty. 

‘* Our troops, military stores, and munitions of war are to pass through 
Tehuantepec and Sonora the same as Mexican, The neutrality of the tran- 
sit is to te guarded by both Governments united. With or without the 
consent of Mexico, we are to posses the right to protect the transit and 
wroperty by force. There is to be perfect religious freedom. No forced 
fax on our citizens are to be permitted. 

‘A supplemental convention permits intervention in Mexico to protect 
our citizens and enforce the treaty stipulations, 

‘* In compensation for the release of duties on passing transits the United 
States is to pay 4,000,000 dollars, two of which are to be received in pay- 
ment of claims,” 

Wuited States.—The latest advices from the United States are to 
the 24th of December. 

The Speaker had not been elected. In the several divisions in the 
House of Representatives Mr. Sherman, the Republican candidate, has 
held his place, obtaining nearly a sufficient number of votes ; the Demo- 
crats, at sea for a man, scattered theirs; and the Knownothings had 
not rallied to either party. 

The Senate of South Carolina had adopted a resolution, declaring that 
the safety of the Slave States demands a separation from the Free States, 


| and urging her sister Slave States to initiate a movement of disunion. 


A meeting was held on the 19th of December, in the New York 
Academy of Music, to do “justice to the South.” The resolutions 
adopted were not less remarkable than the speeches; and although the 
former are long, our readers may like to have them as a memorandum 
of the case on that side. They are as follows, beginning with a pre- 
amble— 

“Whereas the people of the United States, ‘in order to form a more per- 
fect union, establish justice, ensure domestic tranquillity,’ &c., as set forth 
in the Preamble of the Constitution for the United States, have ordained a 
Government of non-slaveholding and of slaveholding States ; and whereas 
the Government is a Government of compromises and concessions :— 

‘1. In the clause of the Constitution (Art. 1, sec. 2), recognizing slaves 
as persons to be represented by their masters, and as property to be taxed 
upon these masters. 

“2. In the clause (Art. 1, sec. 8), that Congress shall have power to 
suppress insurrections. 

**3. (Art. 1, see. 9), in prohibiting Congress to suppress the slave-trade 
prior to 1808, and in giving Congress the power to impose a tax or duty 
upon each slave imported before that time, not exceeding $10 for each slave. 

«4, In the clause (Art. 4, sec. 2), to deliver up, on claim of the party to 
whom slave service may be due, the person or slave held to such service or 
labour. 

“5, In the clause (Art. 4, sec. 4), upon the application of any Legisla- 
a or Executive of the State, to protect said State against domestic vio- 
ence, 

‘* And whereas the Federal Government has, from its origin, been ad- 
ministered by the Executive, by Congress, and by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, not only in the letter but in the spirit of these compacts :— 

“1, Before and after the Old Confederation, in the division of the then 
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unsettled territories, by declaring all north of the Ohio to be non-slave- 
holding, and all south of the Ohio to be slaveholding. 

‘*2. In the ordinance, July 13, 1787, making free the territory, now 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan, but providing therein, also, for the 
surrender of fugitive slaves. 

‘3. In the Acts, President Washington approving, admitting into the 
Union the territory of Kentucky, slaveholding, then the property of Vir- 
ginia, and afterwards the territory of Frankland, slaveholding, now 
Tennesse, then the property of North Carolina, 





‘* 4. In the ordinance, April 7, 1798, John Adams approving, organizing 
the Mississippi territory, then belonging to Georgia, now Alabama and 
Mississippi, in which was especially excepted therefrom the anti-slavery 
clause of the North-western Territory, in these words :— 

‘¢ « Excepting and excluding the last article of the ordinance of 1787.’ 

** 5. In the Fugitive Slave Law of 1793, George Washington approving, 
which passed the Senate unanimously, and the House ayes 41, Noes 7. 

“—G. Tn the purchase of Louisiana President Jefferson approving, all 
that vast region west of the Mississppi, stretching to the Pacitic Ocean and | 
to the British possessions, all of which was under the laws of Spain or 
France, slaveholding, and larger in extent at that time than the whole of 
the United States. 

“7, In the Treaty of 1783 (9th Article) providing against the deporta- 
tion of slaves, with the official correspondence of Washington, Randolph, 
Gouverneur Morris, and John Jay, thereon. 

‘**8, In the Judiciary Act, 1789 (34th section), adopting the constitutional 
laws of the several States which recognize slaves as property as well as 
persons. | 

“9. In the Acts enumerating slaves for the purpose of direct taxation, 
especially the Act of 1813, James Madison approving, which assessed taxes 
upon the land, dwelling-houses, and slaves, at the value each of them was 
worth in money. 

**10. In the Treaty of Ghent (1814), under which from Great Britain 
our Government received $1,200,000, and paid it over to the owners of de- 
ported slaves, 

**11. In the purchase of Florida in 1819, a slave-holding territory, from 


Spain. 

“12, Tat the decision by the Supreme Court of the United States of the 
constitutionality of the Act of 1793, in Priggs’ case, and of the like Act of 
1850, in every case, before any of the high Courts, Federal or State, unless 
in one State Court of Wisconsin, and in divers other decisions upon laws, 
ordinances, and treaties, 

‘Therefore, be it resolved, that the Union thus formed, constituting as 
it does the closest, most delicate, and important relation that can exist be- 
tween communities of people, demands from each part a warm and earnest 
consideration for the safety, prosperity, and happiness of the other; and 
that whatever policy tends to subvert these ends is hostile to the true | 
spirit of the compact. 

‘That the Constitution, the treaties, the laws of the United States, and | 
the judicial decisions thereupon recognize the institution of slavery as le- ; 
gally existing, and that it is our duty, as good citizens of a common Go- 
vernment, in good faith to stand by that Constitution, those treaties, those | 
laws, and the decisions of that final arbiter of all disputed points, the Su- | 
preme Court of the United States. 

‘That, inasmuch as the proceedings of the Convention which framed the 
Constitution were brought to a stand, as appears by the declaration of Roger 
Sherman, one of its most distinguished authors, until a compromise was 
agreed to on the various propositions relating to domestic slavery, which 
compromise embraced a restriction on the power to prevent the importation 
of slaves prior to 1808,” 

The speakers made a thick-and-thin defence of slavery. Mr. Brooks 
referred to Hebrew history, old and new, to justify it. ‘The Bible is 
not in conflict with the Constitution.” Mr. O'Connor put forward this 
theory— 

** As a white nation we made our Constitution, and we made our laws, 
vesting political rights in that race, the white American people. (p- | 
plause.) And as to the negro, we allowed him to live under the abode and 
protection of our laws; we gave him, as we were bound to give him, pro- 
tection against outrage and contumely, and we denied him, however, po- 
litical rights or the power of Government, and we left him, so long as the 
community in which he lived should please so to order, we left him in the 
condition of the bondman. (Applause.) Now, gentlemen, to that condi- 
tion the negro is assigned by nature. (‘‘ Bravo,’ applause, and ** That's | 
so.””) The history of mankind shows that his class cannot prosper; they | 
die out and become extinguished in any éold or in any very temperate cli- 
mate. But in the extreme warm regions his race can prosper and be | 
perpetuated. He has strength and is potent to labour; but the nature | 
which created the will denied him either the intellect to govern or the wil- | 

| 
| 
| 


lingness to work. (App/ause.) Both were denied him—both were denied 
him! And that nature which deprived him of will to labour gave him a 
master to coerce that will and to make him a useful and valuable servant to 
the clime in which he was capable of living for himself and for the master | 
who governed him. (Applause.) Now; gentlemen, I maintain that it is | 
not injustice to leave the negro in the condition in which nature placed 
him—to leave him in a state of pupilage, to give him a master to go- 
vern him and supply his deficiencies,—nor is it depriving him of any of his 
rights to compel him to labour in return, and afford to that master a just 
poy A mg for the labour and the talent employed in governing him, and 
toh ay him useful to himself and to the society in which he lives.” 
LAeers, 

Mr. ex-Governor Hunt enlarged on the duty of obeying the Constitu- 
tion and preserving the Union; and deprecated sectional parties, saying 
that in his opinion ‘the subject of slavery has been too long mingled 
with party politics.” The practical measures advised by the meeting 
were the formation of Union Associations. Several distinguished de- 
mocrats, Mr. Fillmore, Mr. Van Buren, Mr. Franklin Pierce, sent letters 
of apology and sympathy. 

Mr. Donglas has been reappointed chairman of the Committee on 
Territories, Has he then made up his quarrel with the Government ? 

In the Kentucky Legislature on the 13th Mr. Grover introduced a 
resolution instructing the representatives and senators from the State, in 
Congress, to urge upon the treaty-making power of the Government the 
necessity of inserting in the treaty of 1842 a provision making the ren- 
dition of fugitives from labour equally binding upon Great Britain with 
that of those from justice. The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

A circular, widely transmitted by a committee in Alabama to the Irish 
in New York, invites the Irish, as the friends of the South, to act in its 
interest, and gain thanks and rewards by acts of incendiarism which are 
minutely described,—by burning factories and granaries belonging to 
Abolitionists. 

€anala.—The Victoria Bridge over the St. Lawrence, rightly de- 
scribed as illustrative of the ‘ poetry of engineering,” the greatest work of 
Robert Stephenson, has been opened for traffic. Portland-in-Maine, is | 





| on the bridge on the 17th of December. 


, Balaklava, Inkermann, and Tehernaya.’ 


| not appear to have served against the enemy. 


now in complete railway communication with New Orleans, by way of 
Chicago, and of course with the great western states of the Union. That 
the supply of this last link in the great chain of communication will 
give a stimulus to trade is shown by the rejoicings of all manner of 
men over its completion, and by the lading of goods which had passed over 
it within five days after it was opened. We read that from west to east 
there passed 162 cars, containing 11,723 barrels of flour, 1552 barrels of 
pork, 140 bales of cotton, and 110 tons of general goods. From east to 
west there passed 130 cars, containing 534 tons of general goods, 170 
tons of iron, and 39,000 feet of lumber. Clear proof that it is appre- 
ciated. Chicago is in ectasies, and naturally, for the bridge vastly in- 
creases her rising importance. Mr. Hodges, who has had the direction 
of the work, on behalf of Peto, Betts, and Brassey, gave an entertainment 
The Honourable Mr. Ross, the 
Bishop of Montreal, and other notables were present, and the speaking 
was in the best taste. 

G@ ustralis—Melbourne papers tothe 17th of November, and Sydney 
papers to the 12th, arrived with the Indian mail. In Victoria, the 
O’Shanassy Ministry had been defeated on the address, and Mr. Nichol- 
son had formed a new Government, as follows— 

Chief Secretary, Mr. Nicholson; Treasurer, Mr. M‘Culloch; Public 
Lands, Mr. Service; Public Works, Mr. J. C. King; Post Office, Mr. 
Bailey ; Customs, Mr. Pyke; Attorney-General, Mr. J.D. Wood; Solicitor- 
General, Mr. Adamson. 

In New South Wales the Cowper Ministry had also been ousted, and 
Mr. Forster had sueceeded in forming a new one. He has with him Mr, 
Samuel, Mr. Eager, Mr. Black, Mr. Wise, Mr. Hargrave. 

In Victoria a strike for eight hours’ labour was going on. The trades 
want a bill prescribing eight hours as a day’s labour! 

In both colonies there was great activity and productiveness in the 
gold-fields. 





Pisrellaucoas. 


Admiral Bowles has resigned his appointment at Portsmouth. The 
cause of this step is the indiscretion of the Admiral in publishing, without 
the consent of the Lords of the Admiralty, official documents touching 
the insubordination on board the Princess Royal. 

The Daily News, under the heading of ‘‘the Army Purchase System,” 
prints the following appropriate illustrations of its working. We com- 
mend it to the reader's attention : 

‘* As the existing practice of buying and selling commissions in the Army 


| is likely to be considered during the coming Parliamentary session, the fol- 


lowing illustrations of its working are not without interest :— 

** The Gazette of December 20 informed us of the following arrangement 
—‘ Coldstream Guards—Lieutenant and Captain and Brevet-Major Lord 
Bingham to be Captain and Lieutenant-Colonel, by purchase, vice Burdett, 
who retires.’ 

“In Hart's Army List is told that ‘ Lord Bingham served the Eastern 
campaign of 1854-’5 as Aide-de-camp to the Earl of Lucan, including battles 
of Alma, Balaklava, and Inkermann,’ Lieutenant-Colonel Burdett ‘ served in 
the Crimea from December, 1854, and was at the fall of Sebastopol (medal 
and clasp).’ This officer did not buy the grade which he has just sold. 

‘* The London Gazette of November 29, announced—‘ Coldstream Guards 
—Lieutenant and Captain and Brevet-Major Goodlake to be Captain and 
Lieutenant-Colonel, by purchase, vice Newdigate, who retires.’ 

** Reopening Har?’s Army List, we find that Goodlake, the buyer, ‘ served 
the Eastern campaign of 1854-’5, and was present at the battles of Alma, 
He is decorated with the Vic- 
Newdigate, the seller, on the contrary, does 
It is certain, however, he 
did not purchase his Lieutenant-Coloneley—the step which he has disposed 
of to Goodlake. 

*Tlere, then, we have two recent instances of officers who have seen little 
or nothing of war selling what they did not buy to officers who have seen 
comparatively much of war, Such is the ‘purchase’ system. Gentlemen 
with ‘ good luck,’ who remain quietly at home, may put a few thousand 
pounds into their pockets by selling what the public has freely given them 
to soldiers who have risked their lives in the service of their country. 

**It would be interesting to know if the bargains were done at regulation 
par, or at the conventional premium, about which the Horse Guards prudes 
affect to know nothing.” 


toria Cross for his bravery. 





The remains of Lord Macaulay are to be buried in Westminster Abbey 
on Monday next at one o’clock. They will lie in a grave dug in Poet’s 
Corner, surrounded by some of our most distinguished men of letters. 

The Peninsular and Oriental Company have shown great public spirit 
in promoting the enrolment of Naval Volunteers, They have stimulated 
the crews of their ships to enrol by offering to continue the payment of 
wages to the men during the time ip are absent on drill, provided the 
drill be taken while the company’s ship is in port. This handsome con- 
duet deserves public acknowledgment. It is a “ bright example.” 


Another Arctic expedition is preparing to start next spring. Dr. I. I. 
Hayes, the surgeon of the Kane expedition, will be at the head of it. and 
it will be entirely sustained by the scientific associations of the United 
States, who have entered into it with great interest. The leading object 
will be to complete the explorations commenced by Dr. Kane, and settle 
the question of the open Polar Sea and the other scientific problems con- 
nected with it. The French Geographical Society, and other eminent 
societies, have expressed a wish to contribute to the funds of this expedi- 
tion, but there is a very just ambition to make it exclusively American. 
The amount required is only 30,000 dollars. As there is no reason for 
following the course of former explorations again, Dr. Hayes proposes to 
push rapidly up the Kennedy channel, and directly on towards the pole 
with as little delay as possible.— Canadian News. 


The next meeting of the Royal Geographical Society will be held on 
Monday, the 9th instant. Papers to be read:—1. “Journey up the 
White Nile to the Equator, and Travels in the interior of Africa, in the 
years 1857-58,” by Mr. J. Petherick, F.R.G.S., Her Majesty’s Consul 
at Khartum. 2. “Proposed Railway Route across the Andes from Cal- 
dera to Rosario, vid Cordova,” by Mr. William Wheelwright, F.R.G.S. 


Mr. Robert Bourke and Mr. Gruneisen, of the Conservative Land So- 
ciety, have just returned from a novel mission to Ireland. Their object 
was “to introduce the freehold land system, as yet unknown in that 
country, but also to ascertain whether the plan of model lodging-houses 
could not be advantageously extended to Ireland.” 
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Major Riversdale Glyn, an officer who went through the Crimean and 
Indian campaigns, and won distinction by devotion and gallantry, has died 
on his way home. He stuck to his duty too long, fell ill, and never re- 
covered. 

John Douglas Montague Scott, better known as Lord John Scott, died 
suddenly on Tuesday, at Caneston Lodge, near Rugby. He was the second 
son of the fourth Duke of Buccleuch. Lord John Scott was a great sup- 
porter of our national sports, and a mighty hunter. 

One of those men who prefer to live rather in the memory of those who have 
laboured in the same vocation as themselves than in the public esteem, who 
silently perform the task allotted to them whatever be its weight or respon- | 
sibility, without heed of repute or reward, has quietly been gathered to the | 


tomb. On the 27th ultimo, the Reverend John Sharpe, Rector of Castle | 





Eaton, died at the patriarchal age of ninety. His last moments passed as 
tranquilly as the current of his long life. Endued with sound learning, a 
high critical faculty in classic and mediwval lorc, he, after publishing an 
admirable translation of ‘‘ William of Malmesbury” jointly with Mr. 
Petrie, the Keeper of the Records at the Tower of London, prepared the 
materials for that valuable compilation the ‘* Monumenta Historica Bri- 
tannica.”” Those who have occasion to elucidate the History of the King- 
dom before the Norman Conquest will all readily bear witness to the cor- 
rectness and worth of this work, which is being pursued, under a different 
system, in the collections for the uses of British History sanctioned at the | 
present time by the Treasury and the Master of the Rolls. 





“King Maximilian of Bavaria intends,” says the Post Ampt Gazette, ‘to 
make a journey to Spain in February. His Majesty's absence will extend 
over several months.” 

The Dover Chronicle is informed from an authentic source that Lord 
Clyde will, in all probability, arrive in Dover from India by the overland 
route, vid Marseilles, on or about the 15th January next. 


Conjectures continue diflicult regarding the means by which the various 
Continental Powers known to be in want of money will obtain supplies. 
In that respect the position of Austria appears to be hopeless, the recent 
surreptitious issue of 12,000,000/, of National Stock, and the total absence 
of any sign of deference to the universal condemnation passed upon it, 
having virtually put her out of the pale of Governments that can be dealt | 
with. Concerning Spain the feeling increases that the Morocco war will, 
more rapidly than was expected, exhaust her Treasury, which had become | 
full only through the evasion o1 confiscation of just debts. Portugal is in | 
great want of means for public works, but the treatment of all the con- 
tractors and capitalists who have lately ventured to negotiate with her is 
likely to prove a suflicient warning against speculation in that region. 
Turkey, of course, is always in need, but, needy as she is, she has thus far 
avoided that dishonour which has fallen on so many Powers of greater pre- 
tensions. Russia, it is certain, must raise additional funds before long, and 
a formal announcement of the fact has been looked for during the past few 
weeks. The last loan has proved wholly inadequate to effect the promised 
restoration of the currency, and the deficiency in the original subscriptions 
to it is now rumoured to have been much beyond what was supposed, Pro- 
bably, however, as the final instalment on this loan will not fall due till the 
25th instant, any notice of new operations will be deferred until after that 
date.— Times City Article, January 5. 

We are happy to announce that instructions went by last mail from the 
Duke of Neweastle, the present Secretary of State for the Colonies, to Sir 
Hercules Robinson, the Governor of Hongkong, sanctioning a mitigation of 
the sentence which Mr. Tarrant is now undergoing for a libel on Colonel 
Caine. The mitigation is left to the discretion of his Excellency Governor 
Robinson.— China Telegraph. 7 

The effects of the late severe weather are still shown in the returns of the 
Registrar-General. No fewer than 1677 persons died last week in London, | 
an excess of 221 above the calculated average. Nineteen infants were suffo- 
cated in bed. Ten nonagenarians died, one of whom was 99, and three of | 
whom were 97. The deaths from pulmonary disease, exclusive of phthisis, | 
were 470; phthisis was fatal in 154 cases. 
=— — | 

| 


1Q my 
POSTSCRIPT. 
SATURDAY Mornine. 
* Paris, Thu sday Evening. 

‘“‘ The unremitting struggle between Bears and Bulls has again ended 
unsatisfactory for the latter. New-year is decidedly unfavourable to | 
them and many large and small speculators have been executed on the | 
last settlement day. 

“In the beginning of 1859 there were really some reasons fora sudden 
depression of funds and securities. Time will prove whether the fears 
now expressed are justified or groundless, Last year, the Emperor's 
speech caused the sensation. On this New-year’s Eve it was rumoured 
that the Pope's Nuncio would not be present at the Emperor's reception, 
and would ask his passports owing to Le Pape et le Congres, | 








‘‘ Nothing of this has taken place, but the Nuncio has delivered such a 
dry and laconic speech that it is generally thought that relations between 
the Papal Government and France are not better than those of the 
French and Austrian Cabinets were last year. 

“* In the meantime general uneasiness prevails among all classes. 

“ The latent but real power of the clerical or Ultra-montane party is 
appreciated at its full moral value by those near the Emperor. The re- 
membrance of past religious struggles strikes the people’s mind, and the 
war-breathing address of the Bishop of Orleans does not contribute to 
lessen the vaguely felt apprehensions. 

‘*The Emperor, with his usual tact and knowledge of French minds, 
has foreshadowed these feelings, and counterbalances their influence by 
a closer and more friendly connexion with England. Zhe Pope and 
Congress is full of British views. 

“* Walewski would not support such policy! The Moniteur of today 
notifies his resignation. 

“The clerical party may be brought into division by the appointment | 
of an Archbishop as Minister of Public Instruction and Worship. We 
may see this at an early date. ‘“ Divide ut impera.” 

“In commercial circles there still remains a want of confidence in the 
future, which paralyses operations. ‘Transactions of all kinds are dull 
and scarce. Yet we have to register a few circulars in the banking 
trade. Gay, Bazin and Co., of Marseilles, establish a branch in Paris ; 
Trivulzi and Hollander start, it is said, under Fould’s auspices ; Leon 
Lillo, the Spanish banker, and Bishoffscheins and Goldschmid, who 
were liquidating their dissolved partnerships, actively resume their 
business.” 

In a later communication, further reports are given. 
Admiral Hamelin will be replaced by Prince 


Itis said “ that 
apoleon as Minister of 





| the objection. 1 


Marine, Algiers, and the Colonies. This is an old affair, long expected ; 
but M. Hamelin is devoted to the Emperor, and I think he will not be 
removed, 

** It is rumoured today that the Marshal Duke of Magenta goes to Italy, 
in place of Marshal Vaillant: this looks rather warlike.” 


The Moniteur of yesterday announced that Mr. William Grey, Secre- 
tary to the English Embassy, has been appointed Chargé d’ Affaires du- 
ring the temporary absence of Lord Cowley from Paris. 

The Giornali di Roma has published an “ injurious article against the 
Emperor” touching the Gueronnitre pamphlet, describing it an anony- 
mous pamphlet, full of hypocrisy, and vomiting calumnics on the “ Ro- 
man Government.”’ M. Grandguillot, in the Constitutionne!, regrets that 
such an act should have been done. “France will be grieved but not 
offended by this publication, and above all, will not make the common 
Father of the Faithful Believers responsible for it.” 

Vriés, the Black Doctor and cancer-curer, is on his trial in Paris for ille- 
gally practising medicine and obtaining money under false pretences. The 
examination of the Doctor has afforded amusing illustrations of his shifty 
genius, and the inquisitorial method of French procedure. 

MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuance, Fripay Arrernoon,. 

The English Market opened on Monday last at the closing quotations of 
the previous Saturday, shoving great firmness throughout the day. Large 
arrivals of specie continued to keep the Market firm in the absence of any 
adverse political news. But for the panic which existed lately on the 
French Bourse and the continued downward movement in Kentes, it is more 
than likely we should have better markets here. Money has been in active 


| demand, but there is a good supply on the Stock Exchange at about 2 2} 


Consols have been 90} 3 and 958 # all the week, closing at the 
former figures. No extensive business bas been negotiated, but the public 
continue making small but frequent investments. Bank Stock leaves off 
227 229. Consols for the opening 95} 953. East India debentures (1858 
and 1859), 98399. Reduced and New Three per Cents, 953 953. The re- 
signation of Count Walewski was considered favourable, and securities be- 
came firmer, but little business has since been doing. Exchequer Bills 
mark 32s, and 29s. 

Foreign Stocks have been moderately dealt in, and prices upon the whole 
are better, especially in Buenos Ayres and Turkish; the former having ad- 
vanced to 84 86, and the latter Old Six per Cents to 78579; and the New 
to 65% 66}; Buenos Ayres Three per Cents are likewise better 21 22; 
Venezuela ex-dividend, 27} 273; Grenada, 16} 17}; Chilian Six per Cents, 
103 105; Ditto, Four-and-a-half per Cents, 88 90. Money has been easy in 
this market at about former rates. Portuguese, 44} 44} ; Russion Five per 
Cents, 109 110; Spanish, 43} 44 ex div. Victor Emmanuel bonds have 
been again in demand and are quoted, 92 93 ex div.; Sardinian Stock, 
8495; diexican Las Hucuattd between 223 223 and 223 22}, leaving off 
223 228. Prices are good allround. 2 ial 

Railway Shares have again been in the ascendant, and 1 will be observed 
that the principal lines are at an improvement which averages at leu. 
ver cent. Great Western, 70} 70}; Caledonian, 94} 95; Midland, 110f 

103; London and North-Western, 99} 999 ; London and South-Western, 
98} 98} ; Great Northern, 107 108. The traffic returns of this week are ofa 


per cent. 


| most favourable description, particularly in Midland and Lancashire and 


Yorkshire, the market price for the latter being 102} 102} ; Eastern Coun- 


| ties, 57} 58}; London and Brighton, 114 115}; North Staffordshire, 


3§ 33 discount; Berwick, 943 95}; North British, 63} 64; Chester and 
Ilolyhead, 50$ 51. The next settling day will not take place till the 17th 


; instant, 


French Shares have been depressed and fallen a good deal, owing to the 
decline in Paris and the heavy character of the late settling, which caused 
a considerable number of failures there. Lombardo-Venetian from 34 pm. 
are now 2} 28, after being settlers at 28. Northern of France ex. dividend, 


| 36} 37; Paris and Strasbourg, 25 26; Paris and Lyons, 36 36}; Sambre 
| and Meuse, 6} 63; Great Luxembourg, 7 7}. Indian Stocks and Shares re- 


main steady. East Indian, 103} 104}; Great Indian Peninsula, 101} 102}; 


| Madras, 101 102; Bombay Stock, 100 101. 


The list of applications for the New Turkish Bank will close tomorrow 
(Saturday) at one o'clock. A considerable amount of business has been 
done in the shares since the prospectus was issued a few days since. The 
Bank has been in course of formation for the last two years. The Directors 
are of the highest respectability both here and in Turkey, the Greek in- 


| terest prevailing. The closing quotation tonight is 3 | pm. and have been 


lately as high as 1} 14 pm. 





THE DEANE-HARDING REVOLVER, 

In the year 1851, Colt’s revolver was first popularly known in this 
country; and since that period several of our best gun-makers have 
turned their attention to the improvement and manufacture of revolvers. 
That Colt’s weapon is a most serviceable one, is admitted; but one ob- 
jection advanced against it is that the second shot cannot be fired off 
without removing the pistol from the height of the object to cock it—a 
waste of most precious time when one is indanger. Deane and Adams’s 
revolver is designed to mect this difficulty, as it can be cocked by the 
trigger without being removed from the sight of the object. Other ob- 
jections were brought against that weapon,—that the barrel could not be 
removed ; that in the process of cleaning the water injured the lock and 


| other parts of the pistol; that the cock, when pulled at half cock, did 


not strike the solid piece at the end of the cylinder, but fell between it 
and the nipple; that the ramrod’s being attached to the side of the barrel 
caused the plunger, in the proccss of ramming down the charge, to de- 
scribe a segment of a circle, touching one side of the upper part of the 
bore, and the opposite side in the breech end, instead of acting directly 
against the shot ; and that there was great difficulty of putting the weapon 
together when it was once in picces. Revolvers are often sent home 
from India to be = together. Mr. Harding has endeavoured to obviate 

‘his weapon is so contrived that it can be taken to pieces, 
lock and barrel included, and put together again without the possibility 
of mistake. The action of the lock is of the most simple and effective 
kind, admitting, as in the Deane and Adams's revolver, the discharge to 
take place without removing the finger from the trigger. And when the 
trigger is pulled at half cock, the cock falls upon the square piece on the 
end of the revolving cylinder. The ramrod is placed under the barrel, 
and so adjusted that the plunger has a direct vertical action on the bullet. 
Altogether nothing can be simpler for rapid firing or for “‘ pot-shots” 
than this new weapon. 
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THE REVENUE. 

I. The following is an Abstract of the sivoss Produce of the Revenue of the 
United Kingdom, in the undermentioned periods, ended December 31, 
1859, compared with the corresponding periods of the preceding year. 




























































QUARTERS ENDED 
3ist March 20th June | 30th Sept. | 3ist Dec. 
1859. 1859. 1859. 1859. 
e | a er £ 
5,914,295 | 6,108,418 | 6,576,866 | 6,225,000 
3,187,000 | 4,945,000 | 5,549,000 | 5,360,000 
2,061,399 | 1,960,582 | 1,937,000 | 2,018,000 
312,000 | 1,349,000 | 146,000 | 1,424,000 
2,483,000 | 782,106 | 1,874,000 938,900 
830,000 785,000 | 780,000 830,000 
72,600 64,500 | 61,979 83,000 
340,513 497,650 | 339,931 234,830 
DUNNE esa ctnanieeoasteciprerienes 15,200,407 16,492,256 | 17,264,776 | 17,112,830 
*e. QUARTERS ENDED 
3ist March-30th June | 30th Sept. | 3ist Dec. 
1858. | 1858. 1858. 1858. 
£ £ £ 
Customs .....cccccccccceccsscosesecers §,888,352,| 5,879,039 | 6,115,422 6,209,187 
Excise.... 3,251. 4,626,000 5,085,000 5,004 ,000 
Stamps 2,051 8 2,084,370 1,831,000 2,029,000 
Taxes . 308, ; 1,326,000 141,000 1,383,000 
Property Tax 3,390,601 | 1,199,587 | 2,454,000 547,000 
Post-office ........ 705,000 765,000 745,000 860,000 
Crown Lands ......0secereseeseerseeee 70,080 64,000 | 60,940 | 82,500 
Miscellancous.....-.ceeeeeeeeeeeees oe 345,368" 335,970 521,690 | 917,971 
SEE A tbcinnnecvinceneartenin 14,019819 | 16,279,966 | 16,964,052 | 17,032,658 
Pa c 
i” Year ended | Year ended 
ry Ist Dec. 3Ist Dec. 
1858. 
¥ £ 
CNIS exensccvnccscosseesccscesccoeersesecncsceeceoceseses | 24,824,579 | 24,092,000 
Excise . «+| 19,041,001 17,966,000 
Stamps . a 5 7,996,343 
Taxes .. «| 3,158,033 
DORROTEY TOS ccccccccccccccee ove ool 7,591,188 
Post-office ....... ibd ce emceneededdekateos qewnencene | 3,075,000 
COOWER TAMES oc. cccccccccs coccccccescecse cccesecossece | 2 277,440 
TEGSOOND ccc rcccccccccccccesccccccccesesccererevcceses 2, 2,130,991 
i ai tatiinkacsddsenteanicrainassdndenbsieetenspertn | 66,070,469 | 66,296,995 








II. Increase and Decrease in the Quarter and Nine Months ended December 
31, 1859, as compared with the corresponding periods of the preceding year. 




















QUARTER ENDED [NINE MONTHS ENDED 
Dec. 31, 1859, Dec. 31, 1859. 
| Increase. | Decrease. [Increase. | Decrease. 
-" £ + @ 
Customs oes eeeeee re ceseeeees | 15,813 — 706,636 | — 
SEO... Gukssacnbecnsinereneen 356,000 — | 1,139,000 | — 
NG cid ediinbnns aidachotn aren [_  — 11,000 — 28,788 
TAXES 02066 cece eee cece cere er eserenes 41,000 | — 69,000 | —- 
WeeReTty TAK ccccccscccse coveccccee 391,000 | - —_ 606,481 
TRON GEED 0 ccc cccvccccces. seovesnccce —_— 30,000 25,000 | -_— 
Crown Lands 500 -— 2039 | —— 
Miscellaneous... ...e.ceeereeeeeeeeees — | 683,141 — | 713,220 
BOOMS cc vccccecccccccccesse-cesces 804,313 | 724,141 1,941,675 | 1,348,489 
£80,1 £593,186 


Net Increase. Net Increase 
Increase and Decrease in the Year ended December 31, 1859, as compared 
with the preceding year. 


YEAR ENDED 















Dec. 31, 1859. 
Increase. | Decrease. 
| £ 
Customs 732,579 | — 
TReCNSS oc cccccccscvccccrecccccccccccssscvccesessovececsessoesese 1,075,000 | — 
Stamps.. vee eee — | 19,362 
TAKES wc cccccsecsevess 72,967 | — 
Property Tax ... — | 1,514,082 
Post-office....... 150,000 | — 
Crown Lands.... 4,639 | —_— 
BEMCOTARSOS 2 00. sc cccccccccscvccccccccescccesesecoscocsesceees — | 718,267 
net 5 concen veda duecuneuricscenbouataneunvoussan 2,035,185 | 2,251,711 
ecusbulieinpnacaetel ee? 
£216,526 


Net Decrease. 


III. An Account showing the Revenue and other Receipts of the Quar- 
ter ended December 31, 1859; the Application of the same, and the 
Charge of the Consolidated Fund for the said Quarter, together with the 
Surplus or Deficiency upon such Charge. 


Surplus Balance beyond the Charge of the Consolidated Fund, for the Quarter £ 
ended September 20, 1859, viz.— 
Geen’ BritMiM oc cccccsccccccccccccccccsecccceccccescccsescccce — 
BOURNE ccccoccccccccccccccccccessscecceccoescoocccosooscccecs £199,592 
_— 199,592 





Income received in the Quarter ended December 31, 1859, as shown in Account I. 17,112,830 
Awount received in the Quarter ended December 31, 1859, in repayment of Ad 
vances for Public Works, &C... cece ce ccee een nee eeeeeeee teens eeteneetaeeeeee 683,354 
17,995,776 
Balance, being the Deficiency on December 31, 1859, upon the charge of the Con- 
solidated Fund in Great Britain, to meet the Dividends and other Charges 
yable in the Quarter to March 31, 1860, and for which Exchequer 
ills (Deficiency) will be issued in that Quarter .......ccee cece cee eeeceeeeee 2,971,501 
_—— £20,967 ,277 





Amount applied out of the income for the Quarter ended December 31, 1859, 

in redemption of Exchequer Bills (Deficiency) for the Quarter ended September 

DD, FORD, Fawn cccccccccccccssccscncccecceccccececccceseccccesseocscccsecesece £2,961 974 
Amount applied out of the Income to Supply Services, in the Quarter ended 

December 81, 1680... .ccee seccne sovccccevesccccccessccccstcccsscccsecceees 9,171,604 
Charge of the Consolidated Fund for the Quarter ended December 

31, 1859, viz.— 

Interest of the Permanent Debt .........-ccccccccccceereeeeeeeces £6,324,250 






Terminable Debt ........6.00eeeeeeee see eerecceeeeeceresecesescere 949,883 
Interest of Exchequer Bills (Deficiency ° 487 
The Civil List ..........ccceeeeeeeeeee 101,171 


Other Charges on Consolidated Fund . 
Advances for Public Works, &c 


Surplus Balance beyond the Charge of the Consolidated Fund, for the 
Quarter ended December 31, 1859, viz.— 
— - poveny 





8,113,108 


720,591 
£20,967 ,277 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE LATE ESCAPE OF THE POPE. 

AccoRDING to a report which ought to be true,—would that all 
good reports were so !—the better genius of the Papacy has pre- 
vailed. Something like a miracle has been effected in favour of 
the Papacy: the Antonelli party has been brought toreason. At 
the beginning of the week the institution seemed to be doomed. 
The prospect of the Congress was ‘‘nowhere.” Alarmed at the 
pamphlet of M. de la Guéronniére—and according to the story, 
which we believe to be in the main correct—the Roman Govern- 
ment had declared that if the pamphlet represented the policy of 
the French Government, a Papal Plenipotentiary would not appear 
before the Congress. T’erhaps a stroke of statesmanship so suicidal 
was never contemplated within the memory of man. 

Let us see what might have been the consequences of so fatal 
a position. Of course it lay with the other Powers, if they pleased, 
to hold their Congress, and to dispose of the Papal question in the 
absence of the Roman plenipotentiary, This would have been 
the least fatal alternative. But the more infatuated followers of 
the Antonelli party, led by Austria, appear to have intimated that 
if the Papal Plenipotentiary did not appear, they should not 
appear; and hence there did seem a chance that the project of 
the Congress might be thrown up in despair,—or in the spirit 
of men who say of another, “If he will not let us save him, the 
fault is his own.” 

The responsibility, however, extended far beyond the interests 
of the Pontiff now living, or the personal safety of his Foreign Mi- 
nister ; it involved the very existence of the Papacy. It amounted 
to a deliberate choice of extinction in lieu of extension. Accord- 
ing to present appearances, the Papacy cannot possibly con- 
tinue as it is; we might almost say, if the bull may be pardoned, 
that the Papacy Aas not continued as it is. In other words, the 
circumstances which surrounded it at the beginning of last year, 
and which imparted to it a false appearance of stability on the 
old footing, have gone. Austria is not where she was in Italy, 
and, however successful the two-beaked eagle might be, is not 
likely to recover the same position. The chances of any such re- 
trieval depend upon gambling contingencies which no man can 
calculate. The Gtalisns have once more put in an appearance 
amongst efficient powers of Europe ; and, although their nascent 
independence has not been firmly reéstablished,—although it 
would be rash to say that they may not still be defrauded of their 
rights, and “ put down,”—yet they have done so much during the 





| year just closed, while their most powerful enemy has lost so 


much ground, that speculation would rather go in favour of the 
Italian tricolor than of the two-beaked eagle, or the keys—the 
keys, that is, in the purely temporal sense. If, therefore, the pre- 
sent system were professedly to be continued, all that it cou/d do 
would be to keep the Papacy in hot water. 

But we have a positive announcement that it will not be con- 
tinued. The Emperor Napoleon has proclaimed his intention of 
withdrawing the French troops from Rome. He and the Italians 
are agreed that the Austrians shall not return to the peninsula, 
If the French troops go, we need not ask where the Pope would 
go? Gaeta would not be far enough. Naples would scarcely be 
safe, or Sicily. The most probable thing is, that the Pontiff 
would either be compelled to seek a very doubtful residence in 
the chilly atmosphere of Madrid, or that, once more, he would be 
a dependent on ‘‘the Eldest Son of the Church,” the descendant 
of Charlemagne. Such,'indeed, is the least painful prospect as 
the result of any attempt to continue the present state of things, 
—which, we say, is not to be continued. 

To cast away the proffered mediation of a Congress,—to throw 
his die upon the chance of maintaining his position in spite of the 
Italians, whether without or with the assistance of the Austrians, 
—would be for the Pope to play a game that could only have one 
of two results. Let us suppose that the Austrians should suc- 
ceed: in that event, Italy, conquered, re-subjected to foreign 
tyranny, would record that bitter thought to the credit of the 
Pope; and we need scarcely ask what would be the spiritual ad- 
vantage derived to the Sovereign Pontiff from the victory? The 
costs of that achievement would consist of bloodshed almost too 
dreadful to contemplate. Yet the desperado party at Rome was 
actually braving such contingencies. But—and we have learned 
not to be so certain in our calculations—let us suppose that Aus- 
tria and Rome had failed to achieve a victory in Italy. The Italians 
might have other allies, Even if France and England stood aloof, 
it oceurs to us that if Austria were at war Hungary would have 
rather serious questions to debate with the small empire province 
that has hitherto “ put upon” great countries. And if the 
Italians succeeded in casting out Austria again, where would the 
Papacy be? Certainly no longer lodged in Rome. 

The braving of these risks was absolutely a wanton act. If 
our readers bear in mind what we have written on this subject 
for the last twelve years, assuredly they will not reckon us among 
the bigoted enemies of Pius or of Rome. Although we cannot 
subscribe to the doctrines which are represented in the Eternal 
City, and have been fully alive to the weaknesses which have 
permitted a retrograde party to resume its ascendancy, we have 
never ceased to insist that the excellent intentions of Pius the 
Ninth remain uncontradicted by the untoward events that pre- 
vented their success. We never forget that Catholicity consti- 
tutes something like one half of Christendom ; and Christians, we 





repeat, ought always to belong to the great Church of Christianity 
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vantage for the world, therefore, if there were a sudden disrup- 
tion of the hierarchical government which has its centre at Rome. 
We have looked with much greater hope upon a gradual reforma- 
tion, not resembling the somewhat antagonistic movement of 
Luther or of Calvin, but more congenial to the spirit of the South ; 
and we thought we saw its dawn in the ecclesiastical reforms in- 
dicated by Gioberti and initiated by Siccardi. Nor, we believe, 
does any European power desire the destruction or the adversity 
of Rome, or of the Roman Church, or of the Pontiff officially, or 
personally. There was no proposal to proceed in Congress in a 
manner disrespectful to him, injurious to the Pontiticate, or anta- 
gonistic. 

There can, we imagine, be very little doubt as to the real posi- 
tion and course of the French Government. After the battle of 
Solferino, the Emperor Napoleon was struck with the power which 
the two contending armies had to inflict injury upon each other, 
—he suggested to the Emperor Francis Joseph the Christian pro- 
priety of discounting the bloodshed, and of establishing peace by 
a compromise,—it was a concession on the part of the Emperor, 
due to a generous feeling; and if the statesmen who advise the 
Emperor of Austria scarcely appreciated the nature of the boon 
thus extended to them, it has thus far attained a very substantial 
success, and will, we believe, lead to a triumph in the end. The 
Conference of Villafranca was held, and it resulted in the peace 
of Zurich, according to which the Emperor Napoleon and the 
Emperor Francis Joseph are jointly to lay before Congress a plan 
for the federation of Italy upon a new basis, with an honorary 
presidency of the Pope. Nothing has 7 been stated which leads 
to the belief that the Emperor Napoleon has departed from the 
course thus laid down. 

In this country the Emperor Napoleon incurred some blame for 
endeavouring to assenrble the Congress on the basis of registerin 
the joint edict of France and Austria : wedo not believe that he ha 
any such intention; but the charge is testimony to the fact that 
he could not have entertained any plan of assembling the Congress 
in order toinjure the position of the Pontiff. The Emperor, how- 
ever, has studied the | ear of nations,—he knows something 
of practicabilities ; and when England intimated that the condi- 
tion of her agreeing to enter the Congress must be perfect free- 
dom to consider the question of Italy without any prejudgment, 
he at once assented to the propriety of that condition. In thus 
assenting, he implied that the judgment of the Congress must 
rest upon the whole of the facts before it, and could not be anti- 
cipated by the will and pleasure of even two Powers like France 
and Austria. And hence we conceive that the Emperor Napoleon 
intends, as before, to lay the plan upon which he has agreed with 
Austria before the Congress; but, with deference for other 
powers and with dignity for himself, he will await the deliberate 
judgment of assembled Europe. 

And whatever may be the judgment of the Congress, there is 
no doubt that its assembling, its deliberations, and the moral 
effect of its counsel, offer the best chance for sparing bloodshed in 
Italy or the disruption of peace in Europe. 

Meanwhile the project embodied in the pamphlet of M. de la 
Guéronniére has, as we stated last week, attained European suc- 
cess. We are confirmed by the very highest authorities upon the 
subject in saying that its success in Italy is perfect. The states- 
manship of Italy accepts it. We have not had the slightest 
evidence that Russia has demurred; the success in England 
is as great as in Italy; in France, the pamphlet expounds the 
ascendant opinion. The plan would, indeed, rescue the Pope from 
dangers of the very kind which now threaten the existence of the 
Papacy. He would not be involved in these mundane squabbles ; 
he would not be entangled in the disputes of princes, who, in mere 
temporal power, are, and must remain, vastly his superiors. He 
would still be the greatest dignitary in Italy, looked up to by the 
Italians, but released from those discreditable and injurious con- 
flicts which have hitherto been drawn upon him by the ceaseless 
revolutions of Italy and by the inextricable insolvency of his own 
finance. Relieving him from these embarrassments, the new 
arrangement would exalt him to an independence, an elevation, 
and an influence, such as he has not possessed in this century, nor 
in the last century, nor in the century before that. It would be 
difficult, indeed, for the most sanguine Roman Catholic to antici- 
pate what might be made of the vast opportunities thus opened to 
the future of the Pontificate. It would reconcile the authority of the 
keys with those reforms which have become inevitable in modern 
Europe ; it would rescue the Pontiff from the obsolete impracti- 
cability of his position, The greatest objection which could be 
offered to the project should come from ultra-Protestants, who 
might apprehend that the freedom of action, the political neu- 
trality, the new lease of power conferred upon the Pontificate, 
would be injurious to the Protestant churches, The threatened 
refusal to assist in Congress looks as if a certain retrograde part 
at Rome, suicidally crying, ‘‘ No surrender,” were struck wit 
awe and dread at the prospect of success for a policy the reverse 
of its own, and preferred to die in the dark adversity of the pre- 
sent rather than enter that brilliant light of the future. 

MACAULAY. 
Macavutay will be attended to his grave by something more 
than a national regret. Not only cehenwnes the English lan- 
guage is spoken,” but wherever it is understood, his loss will be 
mourned. He has been mentioned as being in an important re- 
spect the most signal instance of success in literature: he is the 


more than to any one sect. We should not regard it as any ad- | one English Peer created a Baron on account of his literary re- 


pute; and some of the circumstances attending his elevation to 
the Peerage rendered it even more remarkable. He was called to 


| the Upper House, far less to convey benefit and honour to him, 


than to confer elevation and advantage on the Senate. And the 


| distinction was viewed without envy by rivals, without disapproba- 


tion by party opponents. Macaulay’s great history sold “like a 
novel.” He found himself courted in every sphere where he ap- 
eared,—the bar, the Parliament, the library, the drawing-room. 
fe handled the great test of suecess—money—in all walks to 
| which he devoted himself,—law, literature, politics. And he 
| crowned these brilliant successes with the Peerage avowedly 
| that Parliament and the country might, when it pleased him, 
| have the benefit of his voice. It was an unique tribute to mind ; 
| but it was a tribute which marked the progress of the community 
which rendered it. 

In compliance with the standing custom, the death of Macaulay 
Was no sooner announced than there were the usual biographical 
notices in the papers,—this time necessarily of a more than com- 
monly critical order. But the criticism appears to us to have 
been singularly undiscriminating. It is all eulogy; except that 
in one instance we have had a very severe measure, not only of 
Macaulay’s attainments and achievements, but of his personal 
qualities. In that sterner aspect he is described as being, like so 
many sons, the reactionary opposite to his father, Zachary Mac- 
aulay, the well-known Anti-Slavery agitator. As Zachary was 
‘* all heart,” so, we are told, Thomas Babington had no heart, 
or but a cold sort of kindliness without warmth or personal affec- 
tion. The majority of the critics have eulogized the departed 
littérateur in a style which ean only be described by the vulgar- 
ism ‘laying it on.” His conversation is remarked for its extra- 
ordinary power of memory, its command of language, and its en- 
eyclopwdiacal knowledge ; his poetry is described as a creation, 
his oratory as the highest statesmanship, his history as faultless. 
Yet, in the same breath, we have the confession that it was “ in- 
accurate.” His influence in Parliament was confessedly not 
great; in his own profession—the law—he was a kind of splendid 
and majestic failure; and it would be diflicult for any of his most 
ardent friends to point out something that Macaulay originated. 
He first attained his repute as an essayist by a paper on Milton, 
which he himself described as “ gaudy” and ‘ overloaded with 
ornament.” He achieved his highest repute as an essayist, and 
an essayist he remained. If you met him in company he seasoned 
the dinner-table with essays. If he rose to speak in the House of 
Commons, the oration which flowed from his almost motionless 
figure was the outflow of an essay. And, true to the bent of his 
genius, his history was essay-writing. His very eulogists confess 
that it was not correct; and it has, we think, been shown that 
the inaccuracy was attended by an unusual amount of dogmatic 
force in assertion, without the usual amount of care in justifying 
the conclusions, It was so in the case of William Penn; while 
representations combating his opinions were certainly not received 
with the spontaneous and eager reconsideration generally charac- 
terizing candour. No; Macaulay went to the duty of recording 
history with preconceived ideas. He was a Whig, and he wrote 
like a Whig,—with immense vigour, with wonderful command of 
language, surprising memory and power of graphic representa- 
tion, but still in great part to make out the history of England as 
he supposed it had been,—or ought to have been. 

There is something very remarkable in this signal and success- 
ful non-success. One of his most powerful eulogists boasts for 
him, in effect, that he heard more than any other man the voice of 
applause. 

** The purest moral tone pervades the fearless controversial discussion of 
the most difficult, social, moral, and religious questions, By no one have 
the principles of toleration been so ably and clearly expounded, by no one 
has the dividing line between religion and superstition been so fearless] 
drawn. No author rests so entirely on a solid and manly good sense. Lor 
Macaulay never wasted his fine faculties and splended powers of exposition 
on the barren subtleties of metaphysics or the avstract dogmas of polemics, 
A true friend of liberty, he preferred to deduce it from the immemorial prac- 
tice of our ancient + lel instead of from the fallacious doctrines of na- 
tural right.” 

Another writer, who also eulogizes the departed littérateur with 
no cold pen, likens Macaulay to Mackintosh and Burke, and the 
resemblance is considerable, although it ge | suggests dif- 
ferences, in the case of Burke particularly, Macaulay ever 
would have been driven to such fantastic extravagancies as the 
throwing of a dagger on-to the floor of the House of Commons ; 
but, on the other hand, Macaulay was never the formidable oppo- 
nent that Burke was to English party, or to Indian satraps; and 
nowhere in Macaulay’s writings can there be found an approach to 
the originality eren of the essay on ‘‘ The Sublime and Beautiful.” 
Yet Burke was only ‘“‘the Right Honourable” and Mackintosh 
only ‘Sir James ;” while Macaulay was invited to take his place 
amongst the Barons precisely on account of his literary distinction. 

Of course there were reasons for this triumph over non-success, 
For we cannot help insisting that in the specific vocations that he 
undertook Macaulay failed. His essays in Parliament were ever 
regarded with admiration, but they did not materially influence 
the division ; his grand essay on law making, the Indian Code, is 
only the subject of excusatory reminiscences. Whether at the 
Board of Control, or in the Indian Council, or in any other official 

sition, Macaulay was not recognized as a working statesman. 
But in all these positions he brought to bear upon the work which 
he undertook an extraordinary amount of literary power, though 
still not inspired by originality. For what, then, was it remark- 
able? Particularly, we conceive, for this,—that it collected to- 
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gether in the main the thoroughly received, recognized, and esta- 
blished opinions of the educated classes, and presented those 
opinions with a power of language and a force of illustration 
which imparted to them for the day an animation and an appear- 
ance of originality highly gratifying to the educated republic, 
which thus saw its mind reflected in an intense and imposing 
aspect. Macaulay was, so to speak, the most brilliant mirror to 
the constituted authority of intellect in his time. 

And if admiration for so brilliant an exponent of constituted 
opinion rose to affection, there was not a trait in the man’s nature 
calculated to abate that feeling. According to all accounts of 
him, it would be difficult to find one whose life, actions, and feel- 
ings were more absolutely blameless. Constituted opinion ran 
into his morals, and he certainly startled nobody by the originality 
of his views upon such complicated and difficult subjects. Tho- 
roughly conscientious, he obeyed his sense of right,—and his 
sense of right is that which is ordinarily received. Hence not a 
theoretical doubt could exist to diminish the practical admiration 
for his practical conduct. As to his ‘‘ coldness of heart,” it exists 
only in inferences from the fact that his life was apparently 
solitary. But it was not so in truth. Few men lived in 
a more constant intercourse with mind and with aflection. 
Although his life had not been imprudent, his kindness ex- 
tended beyond the ordinary bounds of personal friendship ; 
his zeal fur others was attested by oo sacrifices ; and few 
have shown more sterling warmth of heart, more generous con- 
sideration for the personal feelings of others, or more unobtrusive 
generosity. 





THE ASHBURNHAM BUSINESS. 

Ir is most unfortunate that the Horse Guards, just as it has in 
various ways won a golden opinion or two, should recklessly fly 
in the face of common sense—not to say common decency—in dis~ 
pensing the Colonelcies of Regiments. We were unable to see an 
reason why the Earl of Lucan obtained the Coloneley of the 8t 
Hussars; but if there existed no reason for the appointment 
of Lord Lucan to the 8th Hussars, there exists less to warrant 
the appointment of Lord Cardigan to the Colonelcy of the 5th 
Dragoons, and of General Ashburnham, late of the Sutlej cam- 

aigns, late of China, late of Calcutta, to the Coloneley of the 82d 

oot. Lord Cardigan’s “services” are world-famous. They are 
recorded in pamphlets, newspapers, volumes on the Crimean war, 
Gazettes Extraordinary. He always shone, whether as a regi- 
mental commander or as a brigadier, after his peculiar manner. 
General Ashburnham so handled his regiment on the Sutlej that 
few men know exactly what he did with it; they only know that 
it did not bear that relation to the enemy which was expected. 
General Ashburnham was sent by Lord Panmure to command the 
China expedition, and when that expedition was diverted to India 
General Ashburnham went to India too, and then General Ash- 
burnham unexpectedly retired upon his “ supports” in England ; 
and when it was supposed that he was in India or China, some- 
body met him in Pall Mall. 

What are his services? Where is the roll of glory or approved 
conduct which would be a warrant for the Commander-in-Chief ? 
Is he rewarded for victory on the Sutlej, for ability in voyaging 
from England to China, from China to Caleutta, and from Cal- 
cutta to Pall Mall? Oris he rewarded because he was once in the 
Guards ? 

Be it understood we do not blame General Ashburnham. He 
is as God made him. Our quarrel is with the Horse Guards, 
which seems determined to provoke the tempest that will de- 
stroy it as an institution. 


OUR POLICY IN CHINA. 
EMINENT persons, who have had more or less remote connexion 
with affairs in the Eastern seas, have been discussing in the 
Times our future policy in China, the best mode of bringing that 
peculiar people to reason, and the best mode of keeping them in a 
wholesome frame of mind. “J. C.,” without offence, may be 
said to represent the old school, and “M,N.” comes under the 
same category. The new blood is represented by Captain Sherard 
Osborn, and Mr. Laurence Oliphant. The old school is for treat- 
ing the Chinese gingerly, following up traditional failures, giving 
way upon essential points; and, of course, foreseeing endless 
disaster in any departure from the weill-trodden track. The new 
school, although differing in itself, has sounder views, and advo- 
cates their execution by more decisive measures. 

The great object to be attained is solid and satisfactory relations 
with the Chinese government and people. How is that to be ac- 
complished? If we follow the old school we shall begin by re- 
linquishing the two great points of the Elgin treaty—right of 
residence at Pekin, and right of entry into China, This policy of 
extorting conditions and not enforcing them has been the bane of 
our relations with the Chinese. The East India Company tried 
subserviency, and it did not ward off insult. We have tried con- 
ciliation at Canton, and it has not prevented war. The Chinaman 
evidently thinks that we are a people who are contented if we can 
obtain paper stipulations. He is quite willing to make them, 
and always ready to break them. And we, not he, are to blame. 
The Chinaman does not understand what is meant by the honour- 
able fulfilment of a public engagement. So much of our treaty 
stipulations as we let slip from over-sensitiveness he is eager not 
to perform. Now the non-enforcement of our conditions has led 
him to take this course ; and the only way to convince him of his 
blunder, and make him respectful, is to show him that what 


is promised must be performed. What we resolve to exact 
should be maturely considered, but when we have once sealed the 
bargain, its terms must be strictly fulfilled on both sides. 

This is the main point to be settled, because it must govern 
whatever enterprises we undertake. If we follow the old school 
we shall be plunged into the old difficulties; if we follow the new 
school we shall get rid of the curse of our relations with China, 
uncertainty of the footing on which we stand, anxiety respecting 
what conditions the Chinese will make good and what they will 
repudiate, 

As regards the extent of our military and naval operations, it 
is not our province to speak, further than to say they must be 
proportioned to the magnitude of our aims, and the enforcement 
of the cardinal principle of intercourse which we have laid down. 
One thing has been made clear by the animated correspondence 
in the Zimes, Captain Osborn and Mr, Oliphant, both fresh from 
the banks of the Tientsing-ho, have conclusively shown that the 
dangers and obstructions to an advance on Pekin by land or water 
exist only in the imaginations of the old school. The Tientsing- 
ho affords water carriage to within twelve miles of Pekin. Simple 
possession of that river would reduce the people of the capital to 
short commons. If we desire to advance, there is a good road, 
none or few canals to be rendered impassable ; no “ black mud,” 
but luxuriant crops on either hand ; no deficiency of provisions 
or forage, but abundance thereof; plenty of oxen, and in default 
of oxen no lack of coolies, to drag guns and transport baggage. 
If we cannot capture Taku and so steam up to Tientsin, a strong 
supposition, our troops can traverse the interval, thirty-five miles 
in extent, ‘“‘ over a dry level plain, admirably adapted for the 
movement of troops.” So far the new again beat the old school ; 
and no wonder, for the victors write from positive and personal 
knowledge. It seems much more reasonable, too, that our efforts 
should be directed towards the capital, and not towards Nankin ; 
for not only should we, in the latter case, have to drive out the 
rebels, but we should not bring any irresistible pressure to bear 
upon the Imperial Court, like that of famime, or the approach of 
20,000 European and Sikh soldiers. 

Whether we should enlarge our demands, and make a general 
war upon China, as suggested by Captain Osborn, or rest content 
with the enforcement of the Elgin treaty, is a question for the 
two Governments to weigh with anxiety and forethought. But 
we are convinced that, if we ‘‘ draw in our horns,” following the 
old school, this policy will, to use the words of Captain Osborn, 
be “ perfectly misunderstood by the Chinese from one end of the 
empire to the other;” and that there is no security but in carry- 
ing out to the fullest extent the principle of making and exacting 
the fulfilment of just engagements, 











HOW TO ABOLISH THE PRIVILEGES OF 
THE GUARDS, 

Tue new rifle and the improved infantry drill, that is to be, pro- 
mise to give additional marching and fighting value to the whole 
of the British Army. In future, our soldiers are to have more in- 
dependence and not less concert, greater capabilities as individual 
| fighters, but not less power in serried lines and compact squares. 
| They are to exhibit an improved version of the old fable of the 

bundle of sticks. Preserving an aptitude to unite they are 
| to be, as of yore, terrible when united, but each by himself is to 
| be no contemptible foe. So be it. Excellence in the individual 
| has always been the soul of collective might, and the more power- 
ful each infantry man becomes in independent order, the more ir- 
resistible will he be when compacted with his fellows. 

All, however, cannot attain the same degree of excellence. 
There will be always some battalions of better quality than others, 
and a few men in each regiment who, in steadiness in the ranks, 
accuracy of aim, agility, foresight, fertility of resource, endurance, 
far outstrip all their comrades. In the French Army, the impos- 
sibility of training all regiments to an equal degree ot excellence— 
that is, of bringing all up to the standard idea of what an infantry 
soldier should be—has led to the establishment of picked corps ; 
and in the late campaign of Italy the picked corps, the Zouaves 
and the Guard, were, in nearly every instance, the men who de- 
cided the battle. We are by no means disposed to recommend 
any extensive imitation of the French plan. Indeed, its adoption 
has been forced on the French by the conscription, and the ne- 
cessity felt by the Emperor of surrounding his throne with choice 
and fayoured troops, Our recruits are all volunteers, and are, 
therefore, more or less the real fighting men of the poorer classes 
of the country. But although this is the case, yet these fighting 
men differ from one another vastly, not so much in bravery as in 
the higher qualities which, make the good soldier, and hence 
there are men in abundance who might be selected to form a picked 
corps. 

But, we shall be told, you have already a picked corps—the 
Guards. Granted, but how chosen? Not for proved excellence, 
but for the promise of excellence, for height, weight, make, 
strength. Many lesser men are soldiers equal to these, but they 
find no place among the sons of Anak. is is not the picked 
corps we desire to see. There is no objection to the Guards as 
soldiers. They are capital troops, and have proved themselves to 
be so in many well-fought fields. Butthey are not a whit better, 
and never were, than many regiments of the Line. Nevertheless, 
they have all the — s of a picked corps, without being a 
picked corps in reality. ‘This is the more especially the case, as 
we have over and over again shown, with regard to the officers. 
There are good officers in the Guards, but they come there by 
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dint of money and chance ; they are not selected for good soldier- 
ship; they buy in and buy up just like any other officers. This 
discord between theory and fact ought to be removed. 

We propose, therefore, that the Guards should be made a real 
picked corps, and that thus the injustice of the present system, 
so long a scandal to our military institutions, might be removed 
by giving every officer and man in the British Army an opportu- 
nity of sharing in the privileges now unjustly enjoyed by the 
Guards. The alternative is, some such change as that we propose, 
or the abolition of the unjust privileges ; for now that the thin end 
of the wedge of reform has been driven into our military system, 
the anomaly presented by the Guards cannot long remain. 

We do not desire to claim the merit of the suggestion, if it have 
any, as in our opinion it has. An able writer, of some military 
experience, has advocated the scheme before us in the pages of 
Fraser’s Magazine for March, 1858, That writer proposed the 
reform as a means of stimulating the recruitment of a better class 
of men, by holding out to all the privileges now invidiously en- 
joyed by a few. Inour eyes it has a double value,—that of 
stimulating recruitment, and abolishing an injustice. 

We suggest that the Guards should be remodelled ; that in 
future there should be certain battalions of big men just as there 
are now, but that there should be also certain battalions of 
smaller men to serve as Light Infantry—real Light Infantry ; 
that the privileges enjoyed by the Foot Guards should be extended 
to the Life Guards and the Horse Guards—if those venerable 
institutions are to be maintained—at all events to two or three 
regiments of Heavy Cavalry, and one of Light Cavalry; and that 
Sir Robert Gardiner’s long-advocated claim should be allowed, 
and that there should be an adequate proportion of Artillery of 
the Guard. Then the corps should take a new name and become 
the Division of Guards, Admission into it should be promotion 
—reward for distinguished service or good conduct; and the 
rule of admission should apply alike to officers and men. The 
privileges of the Guards would then become honourable distine- 
tions, and thus they would be justified and rendered subservient 
to the public welfare. We should then have a permanent de- 
fensive force in our Guards, of much greater value than that we 
have now, because it would be a force of tried soldiers. The 
evil effect of withdrawing the best soldiers from the Line regiments 
and Artillery would be more than compensated in the stimulus 
imparted to the men by the knowledge that valour and good 
conduct would meet with reward, by quickening the promotion 


of non-commissioned officers, and by inducing a better class of | 


men to enter the service. 

The objections to the scheme have been fairly stated and ably 
met by the writer in Fraser’s Magazine to whom we have before 
referred. 

“« Tt will be said,’ he remarks, ‘‘ that this drafting away the best soldiers 
would lower the character of the Line regiments, and that it would deprive 
regimental officers of their favourite men. It will also be said that a regi- 
ment is like a family, and that the soldier who distinguishes himself should 
remain with his comrades to cheer them on by his example, while his deeds 
ge as it were, to the common fund of glory of which his special corps can 

t 


‘** To this we reply, in the first place, that no one will think of forcing 
promotion upon a soldier; in the second, that a substantial reward for 
steadiness, proficiency, or gallantry, is more cheering to a regiment than 
the continued presence among them of the distinguished soldiers who earned 
a reward and never got it. And in the third place, we reply to the first ob- 
jection, that instead of depriving the regiments of their Dest men, the sys- 
tem of promotion which we recommend would go far to increase the number 
of ‘ best men.’ We have too good an opinion of the majority of regimental 
officers to believe that they would be so narrow-minded, selfish, and lazy, as 
to object to the promotion of a meritorious soldier for no other reason but 
because that aie saves them trouble and labour. However, the argu- 
ment which we anticipate will be brought forward against corps d’élite ap- 
plies equally to promotion by commissions, and those whose first care is to 
‘keer the best men in the regiments,’ must curtail their catalogue of re- 
wards toa sergeant’s stripes, and perhaps an extra penny per day. Our 
belief is, that a tangible and substantial reward—a reward which is the rule 
rather than the exception—will make the service popular among the better 
classes of young men, and also improve the character of the very regiments 
whose best men have been promoted into the corps d’élite. fo add another 
argument—what more honourable guard could there be for the Queen, and 
what steadier garrison for the metropolis, than the élite of the best corps in 
the Army—men, all of whom have been under fire, or done service under 
circumstances of difficulty and danger.”’ 

We have somewhat enlarged and modified the plan suggested 
by our contemporary ; but substantially the plan is the same, 
and we are convinced that its adoption is the only means whereby 
the privileges of the Guards can be saved, and at the same time 
made conducive to the welfare of the Army and the country. 





“ FOREIGN ACCENT” IN INTERNATIONAL POLITICS, 
Enatisu officers are exhorting our Government to adopt the or- 
ganization and exercise of the French army; alarmists are full of 
fear at the increase of the French navy. Both classes of writers 
and speakers are talking upon such data as come to their hand, 
without the context necessary to give those data their full value. 
The French army has won its victories by impulse ; Napoleon has 
given to that impulse its highest development and most vigorous 
action; and the French army has attained to an ideal perfection. 
Impart the same impulse to the English Army, cries many an 
able officer, and you will secure for us the same perfection, Non 
sequitur. Our Army has not won its victories by impulse: Bala- 
clava alone might be cited to illustrate what for us does not do, 
and what does. The same errors into which we stray no doubt 
mislead our neighbours, and assist them to mislead us in turn by 
inciting them to assertions which are based on error. Some 


| amongst us are impressed by the reports, and the just reports, of 

French progress ; yet before we can understand the actual mean- 
ing of the terms employed, we must know their context and core- 
lation. Context from what starting point—corelation with what 
other forms of advance? There is a sort of ideomatic language 
which is surmounted by no translation; and statistics, which 
only give relative measures, without expressing the nature of the 
subjectmatter, are peculiarly liable to be vitiated by this kind of 
local ideom. If we are struck with the growth of the French 
army, of the navy, of the nation, let us go with our own eyes and 
see what it means. 

A short visit to Paris,—with a thoroughly informed cicerone,— 
or to the French provinces, north or south, agricultural or manu- 
facturing, would materially assist this view. A proposal was 
made lately to furnish tramways for Paris, a la New York, but 
it was not entertained; and the reason interests us, just now, 
more than the result. The very highest authority declared that 
such business facilities would not be appreciated, for “ Paris is a 
city of luxury.” It is Paris that produces the prevalent public 
opinion of France, its ambitions, its directorate,—but not its re- 
sources. Every one who has visited the capital is struck with the 
grandeur and solidity of the new city, rising as it were, by en- 
chantment ; and the working classes are delighted with their share 
of the prosperity in the shape of employment. The mind which 
guides is intent on extending this employment and progress to the 
provinces, and is suceeeding,—but from what starting point the 
progress? Go into the agricultural districts, where on the 
average every man holds, or may hold, his own acre,—but not 
with the fowl in his pot. The crops are paltry; the sheep are 
thin beggarly wretches, shivering in their scanty coats of wool. 
The aspect, to the English eye, is dreary—a/most as dreary as when 
Arthur Young first began to wend his way inland from Calais, 
The commonest machinery cannot fail to strike the eye for its 
miserable character—every cart and tumbril is not only so old- 
fashioned, so antiquated, antediluvian, but so tumbledown,—so 
meagre a contrivance to get the work done with a minimum of 
means. The agriculturist himself lives upon air,—and the horse 
looks as if he did. What hindrance in work! If you go to Paris 
and ask the reason, a Michel Chevalier will perhaps tell you that 
he has not yet succeeded in persuading the French economists in 
office,—except one, the highest of all, but still only one,—that 
protection exercises a more deadening influence in France than 
it did in England before Peel. But M. le Comte de Grand Cha- 
teau will ask you how is it possible that that peasantry, with that 
machinery, and that soil, can compete with England, whose fields 
are measured with capital, and whose very haymakers and har- 
vestmen are beginning to sneer at the farmer that does not use 
machinery ? And there és foree in the Comte’s objection; a be- 
ginning is always arduous. 

But you must look a little closer into the provincial mind, to 
study the causes and motives in situ. Enter a town,—say of the 
intelligent Nord. Here you are in the midst of machinery; the 
gentry of the manufacturing class are keen politicians; they 
regularly visit Paris, and ‘know what’s what.” But what is 
their town ? Its pavement is something inexplicable, and it has 
no drainage, except the streets; and the manners and customs of 
the town have no drainage,—nor the conversation even of its ex~ 
cellent society. The people are getting on; yet you would not 
judge it from the anxiety at‘every turn ‘‘a faire les petites écono- 
mies.”” The very machinery of the place is starved, ‘ pour faire 
les petites économies.”” The household is stinted,—even in water. 
| The washing apparatus looks like a Lilliputian jest ; but there is 
'a bottle of spirit on the toilet-table “ to wu with during the 
| day.” And—last outrage on the English sense of decorum—as 
English, you are hospitably asked ‘to take tea,” and the tea is 
put into the tea-pot with the finger and thumb, But the lady of 
the house piques herself on her toilet,—her husband would 
scarcely think her a woman of principle if she did not,—and he is 
charmed to know that the crowning graces of that toilet are pur- 
chased with “les petites économies,” 

“Yes,” we cry, ‘the French are all outside show. Nothing 
solid,—nothing sterling. No heart, Sir, no heart!” Yet they are 
born, and given in marriage. They have produced the most touch- 
ing fictions,—the truth of any country coming out exclusively in 
the whole field of “fiction.” ‘They hold their own with the philo- 
sophy of the world,—always excepting the newest, most mere- 
tricious Parisian ‘‘ Philosophie du Mariage.” They are faithful 
friends, often generous and self-sacrificing to a degree not com- 
mon in “sterling” England. And if they display their most 
brilliant rather than their most pleasing qualities when they rall 
round prosperity to féte its triumph, they ‘‘come out strong” 
when they rally, as they do, to sustain misfortune in its trials, 
and rehabilitate it. How grossly we must misconstrue the moral 
idiom of that nation, truly great and estimable as it is, if we 
judge it only by salient traits that strike the English eye chiefly 
by their difference! On the other hand, how we may misconstrue 
the impulsive efforts—impulsive though for years kept up—of 
that (those lively) people who are using gigantic efforts to build 
a navy,—who, in their homes, regard the stormy channel as an 
almost impassable barrier,—who cannot build a cart,—and whose 
manufacturing and productive enterprise is based on “ les petites 
économies !” 

It is equally obvious that such a people must be quite as in- 
capable of understanding us as we are of understanding them. 
And what can be more directly calculated to mislead a foreigner 








} than the style of talking which is habitual to Englishmen on 
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public occasions? The Frenchman learns from our newspapers 
that the houses which we are building in our newest metropolitan 
style tumble down with their own inherent weakness. He sees 
the reports of fatal accidents on our railways, in great part for 
want of strength in the permenant way. Our bankruptcy courts 
teem with cases of insolvency and of fraud. We are constantly 
declaring that our public departments are breaking down through 
their own inefficiency and the disorganizing deadness of routine. 
This “ nation boutiquicre” cannot rise even to the level of its 
own trading ideas ; we have lost our one virtue, the sterling. We 
have became so anarchial that numbers of the Queen’s subjects 

roclaim their allegianceto a foreign sovereign, and in the newest 
Sielevar of London denounce Lord Palmerston and Lord John 
Russell, Lord Shaftesbury, Punch, and the Times, as_ traitors 
who should be brought to condign punishment. The best in- 
formed public writers declare that our Navy has ceased to main- 
tain its supremacy; and our Army is the favourite example of 
what an army should not be. What right has a nation like this 
to retain the traditions of Waterloo? A French journal published 
tn London, declares that the French alliance has never existed, 
but is now a matter of impossibility. 

‘*The hearts are divided for ever. England may perhaps still make 
efforts to recover that of Napoleon the Third, as if she had ever possessed it. 
But as to him, his wrongs are now too patent, his projects too far ad- 
vanced, that he should retrace his steps. England must say for herself, and 
all Europe must say it as resolutely as England,—‘ Lasciate ogin 
Speranza.” 

Such is the injunction to that England “ who is about so soon 
to pay for Waterloo and St. Helena!” Absurd as writing like 
this may be, it exemplifies what we say; and in Paris, where 
such manjfestations would be impossible, it will be read as proving 
that anarchy has become the constituted authority of corrupt, 
gormandizing, bankrupt, tumble-down England. 








THE TRADE OF 1859 AND 1860, 

Tne reports on all branches of trade possess a peculiar interest 
this year. There is a certain uniformity about them all, traceable 
only to the extensive operation of common causes. As trade has 
advanced in intelligence not less than importance, the leading men, 
those whom we may call the statesmen of trade, have seen the 
necessity and advantage of more carefully notivg its phenomena 
and of candidly recording those phenomena. Hence we have 
more complete and direct information; and the resumé of last 
year, while it conveys a very remarkable encouragement for the 
commercial classes and the country, teaches a lesson which cannot 
—- open to the world without producing most important re- 
sults.* 

The year past has been one of anxiety, very generally of some- 
what qualified content, and of rather frequent disturbance, 
which, though partial in its operation upon particular trades, 
and for passing periods, has at times produced a marked moral 
effect. Yet the year was one of unexampled prosperity, the 
causes of the partial disturbance being very distinct, and the 
grounds of the dissatisfaction interesting and instructive. 

In many of our larger staples the year has shown a general and 
decided increase. The import of cotton wool, for instance, pre- 
sents a total of 2,828,900 bales, or 386,262 bales in excess of 
1858 ; the import being the largest on record. In China silk, the 
importation is beyond precedent, with the single exception of 
1857. In wool, the increase has even exceeded that most remark- 
able year, the greatest increase of import being in New Zealand 
wool, Of wood, the importation exceeds by fifty per cent the 
average of the four preceding years; the consumption of sawn 
wood increasing five per cent, of hewn wood twenty-five per cent. 
Leather announces gradual and steady recovery from the effects 
of alate panic. In most of these cases, prices have fluctuated 
little, and are on the whole favourable, and in some of the most 
important branches there is every prospect of a constantly ex- 
tending trade for the opening year. New cotton mills are likely to 
be brought into operation during the spring; linen, which has 
been restricted by the high price of the raw material, derives en- 
couragement from a company to promote growth of flax among 
the natives of the Punjaub. The wool trade is steady. In the 
iron trade, as in many other trades, including some that we have 
mentioned, stocks are low, though the demand is steady. 

Certain branches of commerce throw light upon the state of 
society in relations not generally deemed commercial. For in- 
stance, the trade in dried fruits & been so prosperous that few 
— years can compare with it; currants, raisins, and figs, 

eing consumed almost as fast as they can be imported, and stocks 
remaining low. One immediate effect is a constant and universal 
activity in developing the sources of the trade. In Turkey, for 

* The information on which we write is derived mainly from the follow- 
ing commercial circulars, many of which have been kindly sent to us, the 
others being published in the columns of our contemporaries :—On the Coal 
trade (Staffordshire), Samuel Griffiths ; Cotton, Colin Campbell and Son; 
Fruit, Joseph Travers and Son; Leather, Streathfield, Lawrence, and 
Mortimer ; Linen, D. Derrar and Son; Linseed, Edward Eastty, and Son ; 
Oils, Rose, Graham and Wilson ; Provisions, ‘Edward, Phillips, and Son; 
Scotch Iron, W. Colvin; Shipping (freight), Glover Brothers; Shipping 
(freight), Laming and Co.; Shipping (sale), Curry Kellock and Co. ; Ship: 
pins (steamers), Alfred Brett and Co. ; Silk, Durant and Co, ; Tobacco, 

oratio N. Davis and Co. ; Wood, Churchill and Sim; Wool, Hughes and 
Ronald. It is interesting to watch the development of the circulars them- 
selves. This class of paper has long furnished most valuable, trustworthy, 
and practical information on trade matters; of late years we have noticed 
a decided increase in the direction and frankness of their language, and 
still more in that breadth of view which constitutes a genuine statesman- 
ship of trade. 
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instance, the raisins which have heretofore been cured in oil and 
imported in barrels for reéxport, are now imported in boxes, and 
are better cured. An extraordinary consumption of provisions is 
followed by large supplies of improved qualities. A vast and 
steady consumption in tobacco is met by a sufliciency of supplies. 
In oil-cake, besides an increase in the home-make, imports have 
increased from 50,000 tons in 1858 to 90,000 in 1859, with steady 
prices and stocks low—a fact which shows the rapid progress in 
the use of artiticial food for cattle. 

Some of the exceptions to this general prosperity are decidedly 
of the corroborative kind. We have before mentioned the fore- 
stalling in the tallow trade at St. Petersburg ; it had the precise 
effect which we anticipated. 

‘** The feeling against these speculations has been so great,” says the cir- 
cular of Messrs. Colchester and Woolner, ‘‘ that consumers have resorted to 
every available substitute, curtailing their consumption as much as possible, 
This had the effect of increasing the stock by nearly 20,000 casks, and thus 
preventing the Moseow speculators from having the entire control of the 
market.” 

A collateral effect has been, that palm oil has ranged for months 
past at much beyond the average prices, owing to the fictitious 
position of our tallow market. 

Amongst the most remarkable fluctuations has been that in the 
building trade, which Messrs, Churchill and Sim naturally discuss 
with a leaning to the masters. 

** At the opening of the year 1859 there seemed every prospect of a healthy 
and vigorous trade throughout the country. Counteracting influences, how- 
ever, disappointed this hope. The war in Italy affected all our commercial 
relations, and no sooner had the war ceased than the wood trade was espe- 
cially damaged by the builders’ strike. We have shown that the consump- 
tion of wood has inereased, but there has been no spirit, no confidence in 
speculation, no trust in the future. At the period when large quantities of 
wood should have been consumed the ill-judged strike of the operatives sacri- 
ficed two valuable months in the year of the building trade. 

**There are again before us the elements of a better trade. We have 
cheap building materials in hand, the condition of all classes has improved, 
there is plenty of money, credit is sound, and the counteracting intluences 
of the past year are not likely to recur.” 

But the most striking depression has occurred in the various 
branches of the shipping trade, which is depressed in building 
business and freights. Tonnage entries both inwards and out- 
wards show a slight increase over 1858 ; but at the current rates 
of freight the transactions have yielded loss rather than profit ; 
and thus shipping property, reckoned to be worth thirty-five mil- 
lions sterling, is depreciated from thirty to fifty per cent. We 
have already seen that imports in all the great articles, and in 
almost all, are steady and increasing; yet the shipping trade is 
depressed for want, say some of the shipowners, of reciprocity: the 
circulars before us are more candid. Various causes, especially 
the Australian panic in 1853, caused, say Messrs. Alfred, La- 
ming, and Co., an excess of building. Special, although in some 
instances, temporary objects, say Messrs. Alfred Brett and Ce., 
have lately created new demands for steam shipping. The Cri- 
mean war gave a false impulse, which was exaggerated by specu- 
lation, to end in delusion. The Italian war gave a temporary 
impulse, which was not similarly abused. While the shipowners 
complained of foreign competition, they spoke not without bitter- 
ness of serew-steamers, which can make five voyages to one sail- 
ing voyage, in coasting particularly ; and the employment of such 
vessels is constantly ioe Economy in the stowage of coal 
and in the generating of steam are both conducive to this pro- 
gress. The depression in the shipping trade, therefore, is traced to 
nothing else but false speculation. From the operation of natural 
causes things are finding their proper level; and one auxiliary in 
this improvement is the steady decline in the increase of ship- 
building—from a tonnage of 242,182 in 1855 to 154,930 in 
1858. ‘It is plain that this progressive diminution must soon 
render the amount of shipping simply equivalent to the require- 
ments of a commerce which is constantly increasing.” 

Foreign countries will observe that this country, which has so 
completely thrown itself into the path of free-trade, has derived 
from that course a constantly expanding commerce. Our trading 
prosperity is steady. We have all the evidences of solid comfort 
amongst the great body of the community—without protection. 
Agriculture proclaims itself prosperous, though protection has 
been cast to the winds—and is, as we see in the case of artificial 
food, and of the manure import trade, habitually using commerce 
as its handmaid, Even the disturbances occasioned by war, by 


| the forestalling in the tallow trade, by the strike in the building 


trade, and by yet more important causes, have been unable to 


| abate or even to check the wealth and progress of the country. 


We have noted the uneasiness which has manifested itself in 
commerce; its chief symptoms have been an indispositicn to 


| speculate, and that unwonted rigidity of prudence which has 





made men keep their stocks low, limiting their activity to actual 
transactions and positive requirements. The immediate causes 
of this failure are the reaction upon purely speculative enter- 
prises, especially of the joint-stock kind, and the political un- 
certainty of the Continent; its immediate consequences have been 
healthy and reproductively advantageous. Meanwhile it has 
kept capital in beat for use when wanted. Foreign economists, 
from the Imperialist to the Republican, can scarcely fail to ob- 
serve that England carries on a commerce of so vast and various 
a kind that its fluctuations correct each other; a vastness attain- 
able only by means of free-trade. They can scarcely fail to ob- 
serve that, with the vigour and self-reliance imparted by that 
régime, the one most general and enduring result of adversity is 
prudence. And they may also note, that other countries which 
vainly seek to pamper by protection a commerce that is only 
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crippled and stunted by it, suffer from their trading fluctuations, | which prompted Lord Palmerston in 1852, they do not existnow. There 
not only in the direct profits of the mercantile community, but | is an army, and Lord Palmerston is at the head of the Government. 
in the condition of all society, in the revenue of the state, and in | It is more than probable that the House of Commons will insist upon a 
political tranquillity. We show the opposite results attained in a | large army being kept up in England. ‘The regiments coming home from 
manner to disarm jealousy and conciliate {eodperation. Acting as | India, the discharged men of the late Company's European forces, and 
we do entirely on the principle of free-trade, we can extend our those of the Militia regiments, which I hope to see disembodied, will 
commerce on no other condition than that of conferring as much provide ye ng tm ond = ‘Ul om Theve ia, therefeve, no reason why the 
benefit as we derive ; our most constant aspiration being that our a COs Nene ans net now be consieved 60 Be Ou Goalie, 

” cin ak th a r os | and if so considered I believe that it would be found politic to make it 
example may at last make other countries wise cnough to consent | 4 local force organized for local drills, and that the twenty-one days 


to share our prosperity. would be quite sufficient for battalion exercise, but that the captains, 
sme Ram PRET aIET ——_—_—_—_——— sergeants, and others should have local drills in their districts, and that 
ON NATIONAL DEFENCE, only such men should be admitted whose residence and respectability 


were known. 

The difficulty of such a measure would arise from the want of confi- 
dence which is felt among the labouring classes throughout the country 
will be seen that many of the views have been advocated in our columns, in the good faith of the Government towards the Militia, When the 
and we are glad to find them confirmed on authority so good as that of | Present force was sct on foot the faith of Parliament was pledged to them 
the writer of the letter, who commands the very be sources of in- | that they should not be embodied except in case of invasion. A further 
formation. ] ° | Act of Parliament empowered Government to embody regiments. It is 
true that the men had to be reattested, but they naturally felt that a sort 
of moral compulsion was exercised over them. Subsequently, garrisons 
were wanted in the Mediterranean, and the measure of sending the 


[¥ROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 
[The following is the substance of a letter written by a Captain of | 4, 
Militia to his Colonel, und afterwards handed to us for publication. It | °° 


The defence of the country at present occupies the minds of all men 
interested in a welfare. I do not intend to discuss whether this move- 
ment is rational or not ; still less whether we oug 2 i i eg : 

Snienals sunieeen ; = : sh ar pe a, claps ae Militia with a further reattestation was adopted. ‘The effect of all this 
classification of those forces which the country possesses, or is about to oe — a artisan, respectably married and settled, will go into 
possess, for its protection and safety, and to examine whether the present | <4 yy ue eg Sve wat Se an he 5 Cote 
arrangement and organization of these forces be such as to give conti- | a - es: up to the new arrangements, whatever they are. And every 
dence that the greatest amount of advantage will be drawn from them | effort should be made to enlist the aid and services of resident gentry, 
in case of emergency, and whether they are calculated for our every-day clergy, nd employers in tho movement. We should then have a reform 
wunte end taliie. ‘ which would make the Militia practically useful, and create military in- 

The forces at the disposal of Government may be divided into three stitutions in accordance with the general theories laid down in the evi- 

dlenatie sun dence given by Lord Grey on the Militia Commission, to which I believe 
sufficient importance has not been attached, and a quotation from which 
will be my best conclusion. Ile says— 

‘** That whatever trained and permanently embodied force you keep ought 
to be connected with the Army, and not with the Militia or Volunteers ; and, 
on the other hand, that the irregular force, which is only to be looked on as 
an auxiliary to the regular furce, ought to be so formed as not to compete 
with the regular army, and not to withdraw the men of whom it is ecom- 





THE REGULAR ARMY. 
MILITIA. 
VOLUNTEERS. 

Public attention is now devoted to the Rifle Volunteers, and we sce 
every day in the papers some new suggestion or proposition in favour of 
this or that provision in the regulations which will have to be made in 
that force. The social distinctions between man and man have been in- | posed from their ordinary occupations in industry. 
voked by writers who are anxious that the corps of riflemen should be This opinion, originally given with reference to the Militia, is not in- 
kept select; while the indisputable argument is urged by others, that it | applicable to the due solution of the question with which I started, 
is to the strong arms and stout limbs of mechanics and working men that | namely, how to take advantage of the present feeling in the country by 
we must look if we wish the rifle movement to provide a force sufti- | the organization both of paying volunteers and non-paying artisans. 
ciently numerous to repel an enemy. 

An ably written paper in the new Cornhill Magazine recommends that 
members of corps should be exercised in real soldiers’ duties, should go 
about to camps for exercise, and do many things which only rich men 
can afford to do without pay, and only working men are likely to do at 
all. Many of these suggestions are valuable in themselves, and tend to ‘ 
show that considerable thought and attention has been bestowed upon | A consiperation of the estimated annual expense of crime in England 
them; but they are often unpractical, from the writers not having con- | and Wales produces an impression in the mind of most persons, upon 
sidered the whole question, and the separate duties which ought to be | the subject of criminality, of a very practical nature, which comes tho- 
assigned to the abovementioned three classes of defensive force. For my | roughly home to the understanding. ‘The pecuniary aspect of crime is 
part I believe that no movement which is exclusive in its arrangement | one which forces itself upon many, in casesin which any other view 
will provide a sufficiently numerous force, and on the other hand that | would probably be disregarded. That there does exist a common ground 
none can be strictly speaking a volunteer movement which demands pay | of interest in this matter, even if it be the vulgar and mercenary one of 
and clothing for the yolunteers—therefore, while I am ready to admit | £. s. and d@. when higher claims are set aside, is not less natural, than a 
the volunteer movement must be confined to those who can afford their | source of satisfaction. A monetary view of the prospects of crime may 
time and equipments, some plan of organization should be discovered | be the means of so exciting the interest, or- of so engaging the inquiry, 
which will include the working classes of the community. This pian is | that it shall lead eventually to the consideration of the question upon 
to be found in adapting the present Militia system as far as it remains | more truly philanthropic grounds, when discussed upon scientific prin- 
local to the wants of the labouring classes in their different localities. | ciples— and hence, although the aspect be an admittedly low one, it may 
This change would be in accordance with the opinions of some of our { be made the foundation upon which to build upwards towards a more 
wisest legislators, and not less so with the constitutional habits of the | elevated view. But if the cost of crime, as a medium of investigating 
country. the position of our criminal population, be not unsatisfactory, it is cer- 

Look at the present Militia—thirty regiments are at present embodied. | tainly in harmony with the natural and the selfish instincts of the com- 
The duties of these regiments are, to all intents and purposes, the same as | munity. Every individual of society possesses an interest in the na- 
those of regiments of the Line.* It is true the colonels and Lord-Lieu- | tional outlay produced by crime. Even the professional criminal him- 
tenants appoint the officers, and so far the force is more constitutional | self, indirectly, and whilst at large, suffers from the depredations of him- 
than the Line. Many of them are probably almost as efficient as newly | self and his fellows. Above this, the lowest stage of society, no person 
raised second battalions in the Line. But they are performing duties for | escapes without either directly or indirectly, or perhaps by both causes, 
which the Militia was not originally intended, and the men who com- | suffering from the expenses of criminality. The very fact that crime 
pose them are the same class of men as in the Line, but somewhat in- | costs the country a certain sum year by year, suggests to every one sume 
terior. opinion upon the subject. And this opinion will be sharpened on re- 

The regiments not embodied are receiving no pay, and many of them | flection that every person must bear his share of the burden, either by 
are not even taking recruits. They are, therefore, at present performing | simply paying a portion of the rates and taxes, if he escape private and 
no part of the duty of training citizens for the defence of the country, | personal losses ; or by enduring actual robbery, with its attendant, and 
Respectable men will not enlist because they do not wish to go into an | perhaps more ruinous, legal expenses, in addition to the ordinary and 
inferior sort of regular army, in which at a moment's notice they may be | public calls upon the purse. Any statements, however, merely based 
forced to leave their counties and marched away to garrisons, where an | upon the aggregate cost of crime, be the amount never so enormous, 
hour’s forgetfulness or intoxication may place them in the hands of those | would convey nothing deeper than a generally alarmingand a some- 
who would consign them to exile in Barbadoes or Hongkong before they | what superficial impression upon this important topic; and hence he 
could look round. The Militia interferes with the recruiting for the | who is desirous to look below the surface, must inquire into many of the 
Line, and by the case with which bounties in different regiments are ob- | details of this national expenditure. 
tained increases the amount of general desertion in the Army, which has It will appear evident to those who give consideration to the subject, 
reached to such an alarming pitch. that the details of the cost of crime naturally divide themselves into three 

To speak generally, the Militia is now used partly as a local Militia | classes, each of which must be studied, apart and in combination, before 
and partly as a nursery for the Line. It performs neither of these func- | any definite opinion can be formed on the question of the cost of 
tions satisfactorily. ‘The sooner the system is considerably altered the | crime. 
better. The first of these details comprise all the public outgoing expenses 

Having shown that an organization is wanted to suit the working | which society pays for the supervision, the regulation, the detection, and 
classes in their own localities, and that the present Militia system is | the punishment of crime. One who inquires into this portion of the 
radically wrong, it would appear that the best mode of reconstructing the | question must be told that, first of all, the Police Establishment, lately 
Militia and providing the wanted organization would be to alter so | enforced throughout the kingdom by Act of Parliament, costs the country 
much of the present Militia Act as makes it general, and to use its local | a certain annual sum. Next he must be informed that the expenses of 
organization for the drill and equipment of volunteers of those classes | prosecution creates a certain yearly outlay. Then he should learn that 
which cannot afford to equip themselves,—in fact to return almost to the | the Civil Service Estimates are voted, year by year, to the required 
Militia Bill which Lord John Russell’s Government brought in in 1852. | amount for convict establishments. These latter charges upon the nation 

The Militia Bill of 1852 was opposed by Lord Palmerston, partly, I | are manifold. They include, amongst other items, the cost of the county 
suppose, because he felt the necessity of getting a mobilised Militia at a | and borough gaols, the expenses of the rapidly increasing reformatories, 
time when he knew there was no army; and partly for other reasons to | the outlay for criminal lunatics, and the charges for the convict and Go- 
which I need not allude. But whatever might have been the motives | vernment Prisons at home and—including the cost of transportation— 

* Our correspondent might have added that some are as efficient as the im the colonies. Whilst, lastly, he should not be allowed to forget that, 
best regiments of the Line.—Ep, besides all these stated and published expenses, chargeable in one way or 
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another upon the national revenues, which may be estimated, there 
exist other and no less needful nor less costly outgoings, which possi- 
bly cannot be, and which certainly have not been, calculated in any offi- 
cial document accessible to the ordinary inquirer. 

A still more extended view of criminality will unfold itself to him who 
considers the second set of details connected with the cost of crime—who 
considers that the estimated official expenses which are made known to, 
and are liquidated by, the public, must form but a fractional portion of 
the total amount which changes hands from this cause. This will ap- 
prove itself upon a moment’s thought. When it is remembered that an 
organized professional class of criminals exists, well known to the police 
as to its prevailing characteristics, in its numbers and antecedents, and 
with its distinctions of sex and age, it forces itself upon the conviction, 
that such a class must not only live by preying upon society, but also 
that it will live—not less abstemiously than the class from which it 
mainly springs—upon the lawless gains which it squanders as soon as it 


acquires. These proceeds, enormous as they must be to sustain in any- 


thing short of penury the alarming population of habitual offenders 
which official statistics disclose, come entirely from the private purses of 
the public at large. Hence it will appear to be probable, that the ex- 
penses of crime which are so far positively known as to be officially re- 
gistered will fall far short of those losses endured by society which are 
not published, and which can only be calculated approximately, by a 
series of negatives that show, with any degree of certainty, below what 
amount they do not reach. And this prima facie opinion will hereafter 
be proved to bear an appearance well nigh determined. 

Neither of these two aspects of the cost of crime exhaust the subject. 
To obtain at all a complete grasp of the whole question, it is necessary 
not only to study the estimated public expenditure of this costly drain 
upon the nation, and to collect data from which to argue upon the pro- 
bable private losses occasioned by our criminal classes, but it is requisite 
also to be in a position to state whether or not the cost of crime—as far 
as it may be tangible—has sensibly diminished of late years, is sta- 


tionary, or shows a propensity to increase. The inquirer who neglects | 


this portion of the subject can necessarily pronounce a very incomplete 
judgment on the matter. Of course the proportionate expenditure on the 
criminal population can only be obtained, to a certain extent, upon some 
items of outlay. For some details, from our lack of reliable informa- 
tion, only lately published, the results cannot be obtained—and can only, 
by the veriest assumption, be guessed at. But upon points where pro- 
portion is feasible, it is essential that an attempt be made to ascertain 
the prospects of the pecuniary aspect of crime. nd if it shall appear, 
from the results at his command, that the estimates for and the expenses 
of most, if not all, of the public appliances for the regulation and punish- 
ment of the law-breaking community, are either barely stationary, or are 
positively on the advance with no insignificant or hesitating strides, 
when compared with the official returns of former years, the inquirer 
will not only be in a position to offer an opinion upon the prospects of 
the cost of crime, but he will, in all probability, state his opinion in de- 
cided terms in a certain direction. 

That which has been considered essential to the due understanding of 
the question proposed for discussion, it will be the object of the following 
letters to endeavour to supply. Certain facts will be adduced—first, from 
the estimated charges upon the public purse; secondly, from calculated 
losses to private individuals; and thirdly, from the proportionate expenses 
of the last few years, which it is hoped will tend to create a foundation 
for certain opinions upon the cost of crime. It will be understood that 
these facts are accessible to any ordinary inquirer. They are all taken 
from published official sources, and the only novelty about them is the 
circumstance that they are collected from more than a single bluebook, 
and are presented in a combination not clsewhere attainable. It must 
not be forgotten, on the other hand, that only certain, and a small por- 
tion, of the facts which might have been produced, have been collected. 


From the nature of the case it would be impossible to furnish all. Setting | 


aside the inclination of the reader to wade through a mass of dry sta- 


tistics, the limits assigned to these letters preclude the possibility of | 
giving more than a summary of what is left untold. Hence these letters | 


will very incompletely and imperfectly perform their task. This result 
is predicted before hand; and a reason—not an excuse—provided for the 
omission of certain details, and for the somewhat meagre summary of 
others. Nevertheless, with all their shortcomings, if these letters suc- 


ceed, in any degree, to draw the attention of those who are competent to | 


regulate, even if powerless to diminish, the expenses they disclose, con- 


sequent on the alarming progress of crime, the time which the reader | 


has devoted will not, it is hoped, be misapplied, and the labour 
expended upon voluminous statistics will certainly have been well re- 
warded 


Apart from the last year’s volume of Judicial Statistics it would have | 
been impossible to have calculated—even to the limited extent of the | 
resent eae trustworthy statistics upon the cost of crime. | 


or could the indefatigable Official Statistical Registrar, Mr. Samuel 


ve, have accomplished his laborious work without the active co- | 
operation ofthe Police Establishment. It is to the intelligent activity of | 


is recently created force that the country is indebted for its present 
information upon the subject of crime. It must not be supposed that 
even yet, with all the hideous disclosures of the extent of crime which 
the police have placed upon record, we are at all in a position to argue 
upon the actual amount of our criminal population. We neither know, 
nor yet can know, the full particulars. Our compulsory constabulary 
force has been too short a time in existence to permit of a full develop- 


ment of even its contracted powers. With all external circumstances in | 


their favour, it is impossible that, in each district, the newly-formed 
body could at once become acquainted with the details of crime within 
their jurisdiction. As it is, a large proportion of the establishment have 
had to learn their duties. They have had to acquire that discipline and 
knowledge, by practical training, without which the force would become 
an expensive and useless encumbrance. It cannot therefore be expected 
that, at so early a stage of corporate existence, the police could become so 
practically efficient, as to be enabled to describe the classes over which 
they exercise supervision with that degree of minuteness which is re- 
quisite. In many cases we now possess what will hereafter be expected 
of all. In some instances, returns which cannot be conscientiously filled 
up have been candidly and rightly omitted. This is as it should be. 
Imperfect details are worse than none. And it gives confidence in the 
statements made when, from a want of evidence, similar returns are 


withheld. It is but just to add, that those who are competent to give 
an opinion pronounce the new Police Establishment to be composed of 
an extremely efficient and intelligent body of men. Their past per- 
formances appear to justify the hope, that the present high character 
— bear only anticipates the expectations formed of their future la- 
ours, 

Of course the almost exhaustive details supplied by Mr. Redgrave 
more nearly affect the question of the extent of crime than of the cost 
of crime in England and Wales. However, very great light is thrown 
upon the latter subject by the Judicial Statistics—light, where before we 
only groped in the uncertain atmosphere of the most baseless conjecture, 
Especially are we indebted to this volume for an estimated account of 
the details of that portion of crime which is liquidated—in any form, 
local or general—from the public revenues. & the second division, 
likewise, of the subject, are the returns of the police, of much value. 
Indeed, without them, we could not at all calculate the amount of pri- 
vate losses below which it is safe to affirm that the truth does not fall; 
| since the police returns furnish us with the numbers and accidents of 





that portion of society which we ever knew to exist, but could never es- 
| timate—the portion which professionally makes crime a vocation, Of 
| course, with no certain knowledge of the numbers of this class, it has 

been hitherto impossible to do more than guess at the annual income on 
| which they thrive. But when we are assured that, at the least, a given 

population of professional criminals exist, it is comparatively easy to 
| calculate, from other sources, a certain sum short of which it cannot be 
imagined they would be disposed to be limited. Something more exact 
| than a rough estimate is thus obtained from the Judicial Statistics upon 
| the second division alluded to above ; and it will presently appear that 
the third division cannot afford to dispense with the official information 
thus obtained. There is another source, however, from which much 
knowledge may be, with some amount of attention, derived—and that is, 
the published folios of the Civil Service Estimates. Of these estimates it 
is not too much to say that, to the generality of unofficial inquirers, they 
are to the last degree puzzling and complicated. At the least, they bear 
this character to every student of them who desires to compute results, 
and to arrive at details of expenditure, in any other form than the  yery 
manner in which they are printed. With all their intricacy, they are 
nevertheless of great importance on the investigation of the proportionate 
expenditure on crime. Considerable use has been made of them on the 
present occasion ; and they have been made to testify to results of much 
moment, in the consideration of the question of the advance or decline 
of certain elements of criminal outgoing durings the last ten years. 
| _ Having thus concisely described the scope and object of the following 
| letters, and having indicated the sources from which the facts are derived 
whereon future statements will be founded, it only seems needful to con- 
| clude the present letter with a summary of the results, in order that a 
| glance may suffice to perceive our present position and our past ex- 
| perience on the subject of the cost of crime. A single pre- 


| liminary caution is required—the official statistics and the estimated 

| details apply to England and Wales alone ; from the absence of available 

| information, Ircland and Scotland are altogether omitted in the calcula- 
| tion. 

| It appears then, from the official returns of the Judicial Statistics for 

the past year, from the Civil Service Estimates for the last ten years, and 
| from other reliable sources— 

I, That for the supervision of the criminal class, and for the preventative 
| and retributive measures consequent on its existence—apart from 
| much expenditure which cannot be calculated—the nation pays 
| annually the sum of upwards of two millions and a half sterling of 
| revenue. 
| II. That, in addition to two and a half millions of the public money, 

another large sum is lost every year to the public from the depreda- 
tions of a professional body of offenders well known to the police ; that, 
since this portion of society numbers at the least 135,000 persons mi- 
nutely classified by the police, and since it is well known that the 
sum on which they subsist not at all equals the loss occasioned to those 
who suffer by them, it cannot safely be estimated that a further 
amount changes owners privately of less than thirteen millions and a 
half annually. 

III. That most of the items which constitute the sum total of the public 
cost of crime, when compared with the estimates of former years, 
present either an almost stationary appearance, or are steadily and 
largely on the increase; that upon the return for 1849 the expenses 
for 1858 are generally far in advance; and that, especially in the 
Civil Service Estimates for the convict establishments in the United 
Kingdom and Ireland—as it is almost impossible to eliminate the 
estimates for Scotland and Ireland—and in the Colonies, there is an 
augmentation during ten years to the extent of upwards of 200,0007. 
These statistics, if they are admitted in the present stage of the in- 

quiry, must be taken on trust. The next letter will contain guarantees 

for a considerable portion of them, and the remainder will follow in due 
order. Meanwhile, nothing further than the merest outline of the sta- 
tistics of the cost of crime can be promised at present. All explanations 
and details must be neglected, and the bare facts allowed to stand pro- 
minently forward, unrelieved by any extenuating circumstances, that 
whilst the sums voted by Parliament in the year 1858 for the suppres- 
sion of crime very largely exceed the estimates ten years earlier, the 
total amount lost to the nation, either publicly in preventative and retri- 
butive measures, or privately at the hands of individual depredators, 
reaches the alarming sum of sixteen millions of money annually. 

InqutRER, 


[ To be continued] 





It is supposed that the London press of these days acquire information 
of all remarkable events in a very brief time. Lord Macaulay was one of 
the greatest men of thisage. He died on Wednesday the 28th December, 
at Kensington, an outlying part of London ; the first intimation the public 
receive of the event is a brief announcement in the Zimes on the following 
Friday, and the Leading Journal acquires its news from Kensington by 
way of Leeds! Is not this a very curious fact? No explanation of the 
tardy and roundabout way in which the fact travelled to Printing House 
Square has appeared, so far as we know. Did the great writer die in seclu- 
sion >—was no one near his death-bed who mixes in London society, and 
who would have spread the tidings >—Chatham News. 
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LORD ELGIN’S MISSION TO CHINA AND JAPAN,* 
(FIRST NOTICE.] 
Mr. OLIPHANT’s new book possesses a twofold interest, as a 
aphic personal narrative, and as an authentic account of Lord 
‘lgin’s proceedings and policy in China and Japan. As we can- 
not fairly discuss the work in both its phases within the limits 
of a single article, we will, for the present, contine our attention 
to its political matter, reserving its more ‘picturesyue and ad- 
yenturous details for another occasion. 

Mr. Oliphant thinks it needless to discuss the particulars of 
the Arrow case, seeing that they were thoroughly canvassed at 
the time. He briefly recounts the facts, only as a matter of his- 
tory, and as a necessary introduction to his remarks on the steps 
taken by our diplomatic and naval authorities on the spot to re- 
dress the alleged insult. The consequences of these steps, he 
says, coupled with other causes, compelled Lord Elgin to adopt a 
line of policy not altogether in accordance with his original in- 
structions, as defined in the House of Commons by Lord Palmer- 
ston during the session of 1857. He does not disguise his opinion 
that the proceedings of Sir Johu Bowring and Sir Michael Sey- 
mour, in the vain attempt to induce the Imperial Commissioner 
to make the amende honorable, were from first to last highly in- 
judicious, Sir John entangled himself in a disadvantageous cor- 
respondence with the wily Yeh, and Sir Michael’s coercive mea- 
sures were wholly ineffectual, whilst Yeh carried on the war in 
his own peculiar fashion, by subornation of murder and other 
underhand proceedings, with great vigour and encouraging success. 
There was one act of the British authorities which Mr. Oliphant 
condemns as peculiarly impolitic. After their inability to exact 
an apology by force had been unmistakably manifested, they 
strangely thought the opportunity a fitting one to complicate the 
pending question by additional demands of the most irritating kind. 

‘These additional demands involved the right for all foreign representa- 
tives of free access to the authorities and city of Canton. Hitherto the 
point at issue had been one simply of principle, and turned upon the right 
of the Chinese Government to seize a lorcha under certain conditions. It 
is just possible that even this stubborn fuctionary may have had his doubts 
on the subject, and been disposed to purchase peace and quietness at the 
price of so immaterial a concession. But now any momentary weakness, 
if it ever existed, was passed for ever. A grave question of policy had been 
raised—an old and much vexed one, in the successful battling of which his 
predecessors had covered themselves with glory. Moreover, this sudden 
change of issue rouses the whole suspicious nature of the Chinaman, and he 
draws an inference somewhat discreditable to us, but not to be wondered at, 
which he thus expresses in a proclamation issued to the Cantonese : 

*** Whereas the English barbarians have commenced disturbances on a 
false pretence, their real object being admission into the city, the Governor- 
General, refering to the unanimous expression of objection to this measure 
on the part of the entire population of Canton in 1849, has flatly refused to 
concede this, and is determined not to grant their request, let them carry 
their feats and machinations to what length they will.’ ” 

In the sequel there occurred an incident which Mr. Oliphant 
notices as furnishing a contrast between our policy and that of the 
United States under somewhat similar circumstances. The 
American flag was fired on from the Barrier Forts, and these, as 
a measure of retaliation, were taken and destroyed by Commodore 
Armstrong, of the United States Navy. Here the matter ended ; 
Dr. Parker thought the insult to the flag had been sufficiently 
avenged, and shortly afterwards resumed correspondence wit 
Yeh. It is plain, from the manner in which Mr. Oliphant alludes 
to this afiair, that he thinks the American mode of resenting in- 
sults offered by the Chinese is much worthier of imitation than 
that adopted by Sir John Bowring. The result of the latter, pre- 
vious to the arrival of Lord Elgin, was that ‘‘ never before, since the 
abolition of the old monopoly, had Englishmen made so poor a 
figure in the eyes of the Chinese populace.” 

This state of things was a good deal modified by the gallant 
affair of Fatshan on the Ist of June, 1857, but many months 
elapsed before Lord Elgin was in a condition to enter upon a more 
effectual course of policy. He had to wait for the forces which 
should take the place of those he had, with such happy prompti- 
tute, handed over to the Governor-General of India; and even 
had not this cause of delay existed he must have waited for the 
arrival of the French Ambassador. Lord Elgin landed at Hong- 
kong on the 1st of July; but Baron Gros did not make his ap- 
pearance until the 16th of October. On the 10th of December 
the British Minister sent his ultimatum to Yeh, demanding the 
execution of treaty engagements, and compensation for losses sus- 
tained by British subjects, the island of Honan being meanwhile 
occupied as a soars guarantee. On the 15th, Yeh returned a 








frivolous reply, denying all the alleged grounds of complaint, and | 


concluding with an assurance that all difficulties might be satis- 
torily arranged through the medium of a little amicable corres- 
pondence. Thereupon Yeh was summoned to surrender the city 
on or before the 22d, but the attack was humanely delayed still 
longer, so that every opportunity was afforded to the authorities 
to yield, and to the people to provide for their own safety and the 
security of their. property. The bombardment began on the 28th, 
and was continued for twenty-seven hours, but the resistance was 
insignificant, and the Ambassadors took formal possession of the 
city on New Year’s Day, 1858. Yeh was captured and sent a 

isoner to Caleutta, where he died; but Pihkwei, Governor of 

anton, and the Tartar general were reserved for other uses. 

* Narrative of the Earl of Elgin’s Mission to China and Japan in the years 
1857, 58, °59. By Laurence Oliphant, Private Secretary to Lord Elgin, With 


Illustrations from Original Drawings and Photographs. In two volumes. Pub- 
lished by Blackwood and Sons, 
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To preserve the population from the worst effects of anarchy it 
was necessary to organize a government without delay. The 
naval and military authorities confessed their inability to govern 
the city, and their conviction that the Chinese functionaries were 
alone competent to preserve order. This being also the opinion of 
the Plenipotentiaries, Pihkwei was installed as governor, but all 
possible care was taken to make it plain to himself and to the 
whole Chinese population that he held office only by the authority 
and at the will of the Plenipotentiaries and the Commander-in- 
Chief. This is one of the measures condemned by Sir John Bow- 
ring in his article, ‘‘ The Chinese and the Outer Barbarians,” in 
the Cornhill Magazine. ‘ A grand opportunity,” he says, ‘‘ was 
thus lost of exhibiting to the Cantonese the benefits of a just and 
honest, however severe, administration ;” Mr. Oliphant, on the 
other hand, gives strong reasons for his belief that “‘ it was mani- 
festly absurd to think of replacing the local Chinese system of 
government by one of our own; any such attempt would assuredly 
lead to the plunder and destruction of the town, the demoraliza- 
tion of the troops, and to disappointment and failure on the part 
of those engaged in carrying out the experiment. Of this fact no 
ersons were more thoroughly convinced than Mr, Wade and Mr. 
Parkes, upon whom would devolve the functions of all the man- 
darins in Canton,” There were other embarrassments with which 
we were threatened by our occupation of one city in an empire 
with which we were not formally at war. This was manifestly a 
condition of things out of which international difficulties might 
easily spring, if there should chance to be—as there was reason to 
suspect—any disposition to create them. It well accorded, therefore, 
with Lord Elgin’s policy to comply with the prayer of the Cantonese 
merchants, and of Pihkwei himself, that the blockade established 
during Lord Elgin’s absence in India should be raised, and this 
was according done on the 10th of February. ‘‘ Those,” says Mr, 
Oliphant, ‘‘who are familiar with the normal state of our rela- 
tions with Chinese mandarins at Canton, will appreciate the 
change which must have been operated upon them when the go- 
vernor of the city approaches a British minister as a suppliant for 
the reéstablishment of that trade in the prosecution of which it 
- been the policy of England so often to humiliate itself before 
China.” 

About the end of March, the English and French Plenipoten- 
taries arrived at Shanghai, having previously forwarded notes to 
the Imperial Secretary of State, whilst others were also sent by 
the representatives of the two neutral Powers—Russia and the 
United States. The result convinced Lord Elgin that it was only 
by proceeding to the Peiho that he could bring the Court of 
Pekin to their senses, but he was considerably embarrassed by 
Admiral Seymour’s failure to send forward the ships and gun- 
boats at the time specified, Lord Elgin proceeded without them, 
but was constrained after all to wait for the arrival of the admirals 
and a larger force. This, we are told, was— 

** A necessity which ultimately compelled Lord Elgin to abandon entirely 
his original policy. It had been his hope, when he proceeded from Shang- 
| hai to the North, that a* or about the time of his arrival in the Gulf of 
Pechelee, a force, especially of gun-boats drawing little water, would be 
collected there, sufficiently large to enable him to approach the capital at 
once, and to conclude a peace, at such a period of the year as would have 
admitted of his visiting Pekin before the Rot season. If this plan had been 
carried out, not only would many of the inconveniences I shall have to de- 
tail been avoided, but the difficult question of direct intercourse with the 
Emperor would hav e been solved, at a moment when there were unusual 
facilities for settling it satisfactorily. Unfortunately, this hope was not 
realized. In order to employ the time which elapsed before the arrival of 
the gun-boats, it was necessary to spend five weeks in temporizing at the 
mouth of the Peiho, during which time the Chinese authorities not unna- 
turally strengthened their defences, and sent orders to the Braves in the 
neighbourhood of Canton to harass us in our occupation of the city. A 
further consequence of this delay was, that before the Treaty of Tientsin 
was concluded the thermometer was 96° in the shade,—a state of things 
| which, coupled with the urgent call from Hongkong and Canton for the re- 
| turn of the foree, rendered any advance on the capital highly inexpedient. 

Owing to this circumstance, it was left for the minister cha with the 
ratification of the treaty to solve the delicate questions involved in the re- 
ception of a British mission at Pekin.” 
The Takoo forts were taken by assault on the 20th of May. 
| Admiral Seymour having attacked at the top of the tide, our men 
had but a few yards of mud to traverse, and they were in the 
embrasures at once. The enemy were evidently taken by sur- 
| prise, not knowing that it was our practice to take batteries by 
assault ; but in the late unfortunate attack the extent of mud to 
be crossed was much greater, and the garrison knew that we 
should land and storm, and were prepared accordin ly. Pushing 
on to Tientsin Lord Elgin was met by the Imperial Commission- 
ers, and took such a tone with them as afflicted them with undis- 
guised dismay, and cured them of all desire to practise any more 
diplomatic jugglery upon him. This task, however, was under- 
taken by Sir Henry Pottinger’s old friend Keying, who was nomi- 
nated in an independent capacity to assist in the settlement of the 
barbarian business. Lord Elgin refused to meet him, and his dis- 
comfiture was completed by the production of a memorial under 
his own hand, which had been found among the spoils of Yeh. 
It contained a full recital of the stratagems he had used to delude 
the “‘ blindly unintelligent” barbarians in the affair of the former 
treaty, and its production was a complete estopper to his meddling 
in the negotiation of another. He slunk away from his post, 
was served with an autograph decree of the Emperor’s that he 
should make away with himself, and drank poison in presence of 
the bearers of the order. 
The text of the treaty concluded at Tientsin is published at full 








length for the first time in Mr. Oliphant’s appendix. Among its 
clauses not included in the other treaties there were two which 
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Lord Elgin obtained with the utmost difficulty,—those, namely, 
which conceded a right of residence for a British Ambassador at 
Pekin, and to British subjects the right of travelling to all parts 
of China for trading purposes. These rights, which some persons 
in England are now representing as worthless, are shown to be 
the most important of concessions, absolutely indispensable (along 
with a third) to a peaceful and prosperous commerce with China. 
Peace with that empire can only be preserved by dealing directly 
with the Imperial Court for the prevention of the causes of war ; 
and there is no possibility of obtaining cheap tea except by pur- 
chasing it on the spot where it is grown, and there paying a fixed 
ad valorem duty upon it, in lieu of the oppressive and indefinite 
transit duties to which it is now subject. 
FARRAR’S JULIAN HOME, 

‘‘JuLIAN Home” is a companion volume to Eric, It aims “ at 
giving a faithful picture of certain aspects of an undergraduate’s 
career,” as the earlier story aspired to “‘ pourtray the life and temp- 
tations of a boy at school.” It is a tale of college life, written 
with certain prepossessions, and with a definite moral purpose. 
It is also a class-work : it has something clique-y in its tone ; it 
gives us types of character, rather than the flesh and blood em- 
bodiments of genuine humanity. Much of this abstraction and 
limitation is attributable to the author’s point of view; to his 
choice of scene, circumstance, and dramatis persone. No doubt a 
high genius for fiction can give a world-wide interest to college 
tutors, invest with individuality the representatives of University 
erudition and propriety, and exhibit with vivid peculiarities the 
ideal of the quiet and oleceiine or the fast and book-detesting 
undergraduate. The power of creating and intensifying life 
when the materials are trite and commonplace, is not, however, 
> 5 of average talent, however cultivated and accom- 

ished. 
. Julian Home is the production of a refined and scholarly mind. 
It is excellently written. Its diction would perhaps be improved 
if it were more careless: we do not mean more slovenly, but less 
ornate. Its moral tone is high and noble. Sympathy with 
honest manly endeavour, chivalrous aspiration, and purity of con- 
duct, with hatred for the mean and wicked in thought and act, 
are distinctive of the book. The piety which it advocates is one 
of practical earnestness, steady, but not formal church-going, and 
generous love ever ready to translate itself into action. Such a} 
tale might find many a youth who flies a sermon and ion its | 
fine teaching on his mind, if mere didactic utterance could, except | 
in rare instances, save any of us in our nonage from the fatal 
necessity of learning how to correct our errors, under the tuition | 
and discipline of the severest and most expensive of schoolmasters 
—experience. 

Mr. Farrar’s pattern youth is Julian Home, who has the honour 
of giving his name to the book. He is first introduced on speech- 
day at Harton, evidently Harrow, where he wins golden opinions, 
obtains a scholarship, and whence he proceeds to St. Werner’s 
College, Camford, the true name of the University being also 
transparent under this pseudonym, Julian is high-spirited and 
courageous, morally as well as p ysically courageous. He is poor, 
and strong-hearted enough to enter College as a Sizar, and so ex- 
pose himself to the taunt of dining on the Fellows’ leavings. A 
clever, diligent, exemplary, and high-minded student, he achieves | 
the highest academical honours, resists the numerous temptations | 
of a college life, takes orders, and marries—‘“‘ a happy and a con- | 
tented man.” The vain, shallow, handsome Bruce, one of his old 
schoolfellows, accompanies him to College. He is idle, reckless, , 
and dissipated, without convictions or principles. He seems to 
be a type of a class of men less common twenty years ago than it 
pucbality is now, though even then not without its ‘‘ representa- 
tives.” ‘ Error in itself,” says Mr. Farrar, ‘‘ is not fatal to the | 
inner sense of right; but Bruce’s error was not honest doubt.” 
Accordingly, Bruce proposes ‘“ to try the experiment of a saint’s 
peccability on some living subject;” inveighs against the mar- 
riage theory, and quotes the titles of various heretical German | 
books of ill renown, not one word of whose contents he has ever 
read ; in fact, Bruce is the show-infidel of the dramatic exhibi- 
tion. Of course we all guess the end he comes to? Not so 
exactly as we think, perhaps. His college career, it is true, is an 
utter failure. But though “ the old book of his life is smutched 
and begrimed, torn, dog’s-eared and scrawled,” he still thinks it 
worth while to turn over a new leaf, and, assisted by his old co- 
mates, settles in New Zealand, with a fair prospect of success and 
amendment. 

Next to Bruce we must mention the particular friend of Julian 
Home, the brave, brilliant, erring Kennedy, a Marlbeian, trusting 
‘¢in his own high principle, his own generous impulses, his own 
unstained honour,” only to find them “ snap under him in the hour 
of trial.” Kennedy’s first great fault—the almost accidental but 
clandestine and unacknowledged perusal of an examination paper, 
which he afterwards turns to account, is described as a kind of 
offence ‘‘so common to mean men, that unless it were discovered, 
it would not trouble their recollections with a feather’s weight of 
remorse,” while the stately soul of Kennedy suffers the deepest 
abasement, for “it is the white scutcheon on which the dark stain 
seems to wear its darkest hue.” Kennedy’s painful secret is dis- 
covered Wy Brogten, also a Hartonian, who uses it with a subtle 
and fiendlike ingenuity, which helps to draw our radiant delin- 
quent more and more closely into the meshes of sin and dishonour. 


’ * Julian Home ; a Tale of College Life. By Frederic W. Farrar, M.A., Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, &c. Published by Adam and Charles Black. 











Brogten is not a pleasing variety of human nature. Yet, ill-con. 
ditioned lad as he is, there is some spark of the divine particle 
even in him; and he too learns the lesson ‘‘ that for him who has 
sinned and suffered repentance is the work of life.” The same 
lesson, too, is got by heart in a case almost as hopeless as Brogten’s, 
Hazlet is a weak, self-deceived, pietistie pedant, a member of the 
Philadephus Society; addicted to “tea and hassocks,” and who, 
when treacherously inebriated by his friend, Mr. Bruce, addresses 
his fellow bacchanals, to their great amusement, as “‘ My Christian 
friends.” Hazlet was not educated at Harton. A neighbour, 
Mr. Home, who no doubt here expresses Mr. Farrar’s own opinion, 
could not persuade Mrs, Hazlet that the education of a public 
school is a far sounder preparation than the shelter of a iain, 
With no wider experience than that allowed under the maternal 
roof, Hazlet joins our Hartonians at Camford, where he “ carries 
his chin in the air like an acted representation of I am holier than 
thou,” inquires after Julian’s immortal soul as if “souls were 
liable to stomach aches,” objects to his friend’s favourite pictures, 
in particular to one of “this young, young person,” the St. Mary 
of Egypt! ‘veiled in the long night of her dark hair,” and the 
Virgin Mother of Fra Angelico. The former he pronounces not 
quite a modest picture ; the latter is quite papistical, and calcu- 
lated to produce dangerous results ‘‘ on the perhaps unregenerate 
mind of your bedmaker, for instance.” Hazlet, we find in the 
sequel, after a course of sanctimonious dissipation, gets plucked 
for his ‘‘ smalls,” takes it into his stupid head to go out of his 








very little mind (a procedure, by the way, of which no man, 
however shamefully denuded of his intellectual plumes, ever 
furnished an example in the day when we walked by the banks 
of the ‘‘reedy Cam’), and finally becomes ‘‘ reformed and sin- 
cere.” In addition to these ‘‘dramatis persone” we shall men- 
tion only among the men the somewhat poms weed character of the 
sweet-natured, morally brave, and loyal gentleman, Lord de 
Vayne. 

The academic life has its,monotony relieved by an occasional 
run up to Town, or a glimpse at the country; and term-time is 
followed, in one instance, by a pleasant tour in the “long,” in 
which Violet and Eva, ‘bright creatures of the clement,” live 
in the colours of the rainbow, Fancy, for two of our Alpine 








travellers, and not without purpose, ‘play in the plighted 
clouds” of their various life. Among the incidents of the story, 
we may number a “‘ screwing in”—-which we think just possible ; 


; arescue from drowning to which we only object because the pwr- 


pose of the fiction seems to require it ; an unintentional poisoning, 
which we are inclined to think clumsily managed ; the employ- 
ment, more than once, of*the natural-supernatural ; and a some- 
what melodramatic adventure—a ‘‘ Night of Terror,” in which one 
of our heroes is happy enough, it would seem, to save from death 
one of the lovely constituents of the faery vision, which we passed 
above. 

Such are the materials out of which Mr. Farrar weaves a moral 
tale of some interest and beauty. 

It will probably have been inferred that University life is de- 
scribed asa sort of ordeal. Such it is, and in our opinion a most 
trying ordeal, not merely to men of the Brogten and ftazlet stamp, 
men of villainous low foreheads, but to men of more than average 
ability, fine social tendency, or even, like Kennedy, of accomplish- 
ment, intellect, and generous aspiring nature. How comes it that 
such men are led the downward way? Mr. Farrar thinks that 
home-education is ineffective. It may be so; but we are quite 
sure that a week at school suffices to open up a dangerous vista of 
impurity to many a youthful mind. A certain prudence and wide- 


| awakeness may characterize the public-school undergraduate. He 


knows better how to take care of himself than the youth fresh from 


| his mother’s apron-string, but that he is really more virtuous than 


the latter we are disposed utterly to deny. Men christianly 
brought up, men of a sceptical disposition, men of talent, and men 
of no talent, seem aliketo go on the broad flowery road, as it were, 
under the influence of the sorcery of circumstance. We indicate 
the evil; we leave others to furnish an explanation and a remedy. 
Only we would hope that the old theory of ‘the worse the sinner 
the better the saint,” may be soon and for ever exploded. 
** Oh, if we held the doctrine sound, 

For life, outliving heats of youth, 

Yet who would preach it as a truth 

To those that eddy round and round.” 

After sad transformations and grievous wallowing in the 
‘‘honey-mud” of that brutish life, the degenerate companions of 
the divine Ulysses do recover their old shape, put off the swine, 
resume the man, and escape from the stye of Circe. They learn 
wisdom in the school of life, and become, in after days, useful, 
excellent, it may be even heroic or saintly men. Pity only that 
they have to pay so heavy a bill to that old and severe school- 
master whose terms are so high! Mr. Farrar shows us all his 
peccant undergraduates reformed, or on the way to reform. We 
think the moral sound. ‘The surest and indeed the only way to 
encourage amendment in the wrong-doer, is to give him, what a 
large-hearted divine of the English Church thinks God may have 
given the Canaanites, in a future life,—one chance more—for- 
giveness for the past, and hope with conditional aid for the 
future. Even saints and heroes err as well as frailer men. In- 
deed the sins of genius—of David, of Coleridge, of Byron—is a 
subject so well handled in Mr. Farrar’s tale, that as a rebuke to 
censorious intolerance, we will overhear a fragment of the con- 
versation in which the topic is discussed : 

““Mr. Admer, who was one of the circle, chuckled inwardly at the dis- 
cussion. ‘I was once, he said, at a party where a lady sang one of Byron's 
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Hebrew melodies. At the close of it a young clergyman sighed deeply, and 
with an air of intense self-satisfaction observed, ‘‘ Ah, I was wondering 
r Byron is now!” What would you have said to all that.’ 
etesting Byron’s pone character, I should have said that the very 
wonder was a piece of idle and meddling presumption,’ said Owen. 
** ¢ And I should have answered that the Judge will do right,’ said Suton, 
reverently. 
*** Or, if he wanted a text, who art thou that judgest another?’ said 
Lillystone, contemptuously. 
* * And I, said Julian, should have said,— 
** * Let feeble hands iniquitously just 
Rake up the relics of the sinful dust. 
Let Ignorance mock the pang it cannot heal, 
And Malice brand what Mercy would conceal— 
It matters not.’ 
““*And I’, said Kennedy ‘should have been vehemently inclined to 
tweak the man’s nose.’ 
“* * But what did you say, Mr. Admer,’ asked Lillystone. 
***T answered a fool according to his folly. I threw up my arms and 
said, Ah, where indeed! what a good thing it is that you and I, sir, are 
not as that publican.’”’ 


where 


oes 


QUARTERLIES FOR JANUARY. 
Tur first article in the National is not so one-sided as its title, 
‘* Mr. Kingsley’s Literary Errors and Excesses,” may seem to 
imply. Along with the faults it denounces it takes emphatic note 
of the fine qualities they partly neutralize; and in other respects 
also it does more than it promises. Much of it consists of a 
parallel, presented with great clearness of view and terseness of 
expression, between ‘the two most picturesque and graphic 
writers of the day,” Mr. Carlyle and Mr. Ringe. The resem- 
blances between them have lately been ascribed by the Saturday 
Review to one sole cause—imitation; the writer in the National 
adopts a totally different theory, and regards the two members of 
his parallel as being indeed cast in the same mould, but fashioned 
of different clays and animated by different spirits. In many 
points they are wide as the poles asunder; in many they resemble 
each other, but always with variations. This conception gives 
piquancy and weight to the comparison founded upon it ; for truly 
some such conception must underlie every successful application 
of the old Plutarchian method. In literature parallelism without 
contrast would be a vapid thing. Another very interesting ar- 
ticle in this number discusses the character and labours of Theo- 
dore Parker, who, ‘‘ with all his deficiencies and exaggerations, 
must certainly be pronounced one of the religious powers of the 
age.” It is written with great cordiality, and in a spirit tho- 
roughly liberal, but not latitudinarian, though it avers that 
Christians may be too fastidious in their notions of Church purity, 
that what they prize so highly may be bought too dear, and that 
it ‘‘ can never replace a tithe of the spiritual strength that is lost 
by the exclusion of one earnest and devout heretic like Theodore 
Parker.” There are two political articles, one of which, “‘ Eng- 
land’s Policy in the Congress,” unluckily makes its appearance 
just at the moment when everybody is saying that there will be 
no Congress. However that may be, the general belief in a 
coming Reform Bill remains unshaken, and therefore the writer 
of the article on ‘‘The History of the Unreformed Parliament, 
and its Lessons,” may hope that he has not lost his labour, 

The article in the Wes‘minster which is likely to attract the 
greatest share of popular attention, is that on ‘‘ Christian Re- 
vivals,” of which we spoke last week. The important and diffi- 
cult question of Government contracts is the subject of a useful 
paper, the more useful perhaps because the mode of treatment is 
not didactic but expository. ‘‘ The Realities of Paris” is an 
amusing and instructive article, and might have been still better if 
the well-informed writer had not troubled himself to notice such 
trashy books as those by the author of ‘‘ Flemish Interiors,” and 
by Mr. James Grant. In the remarkable article entitled ‘The 
Social Organism,” the reader will probably recognize the hand of 
a distinguished investigator of social and psychological science. 
The analogy between the body politic and a ving individual body 
was long ago dimly perceived, and has subsequently been re- 
asserted from time to time, but upon vague grounds, and with a 
more or less fanciful cast of illustration. The writer inthe West- 
minster traces out this analogy through all its details, with the 
accuracy of a mind not less conversant with the laws and phe- 
nomena of animal life than with those exhibited in the growth 
of societies. In ‘Sicily as it was and is,” we have a vigorous 
sketch of the history of the island from its prosperous times under 
its Norman constitution to the present wretchedness in which it 
lies beneath the heel of the Bourbon tyrant, a dumb witness 
against the broken faith of England— 

‘* During the last ten years, insurrectionary efforts in January 1850, and 
po in the autumn of 1856, have been the only variations in a dark period 
of misery and stagnation. (As we write, Sicily is reported to be in the 
throes of a new revolution.) Martial law is still in force, nay, more strin- 
se in force than heretofore, were that possible, throughout the island. 

2alermo has a garrison of 18,000 troops; and forty cannons ready loaded 
are ranged in the square of the palace; 8000 men fold Messina ; Ca- 
tania. Between the oppressors and the oppressed subsists a deadly ani- 
mosity; the Sicilian regards the Neapolitan as the Venetian does the Aus- 
trian. As in the old times already described, the police is all-powerful and 
unrelenting ; the punishment of the stick, often on the mere suspicion of a 
political offence, is carried to a pitiless extent. As in those times also, it is 
the aim of Naples to degrade Sicily in the social scale. The inventions of 
the day are not applicable beyond the Straits; railroads are still unknown ; 
even lighting by is denied to the entreaties of the citizens of Palermo. 
No steamers are allowed to approach the island, but such as touch at Naples, 
both in going and returning. In the desire to keep them remote from po- 
litics, when any stirring event is abroad, the mails are sometimes detained 
for a week together, as if to irritate them by withholding the cautious de- 
tails of the official journals to which even the Neapolitans have access. 
Neither is internal communication encouraged. The inland towns are 


wholly inaccessible, except by mule tracks. Three or four years ago, a 
royal lieutenant took measures for repairing some roads. Orders came from 
Naples to suspend the works. 


The correspondence between Sicily and foreign countries is jealously 
watched ; every one knows their letters will be opened, and that an incau- 
tious revelation would cost the writer his liberty. Hence the difficulty of 
obtaining many details illustrative of the actual condition of the island. 
In a measure it seems cut off from the rest of Europe. Few come and go. 
Such of the political emigrants as have obtained permission to return to 
Sicily, have generally found themselves interdicted from leaving it. Wo- 
men are not beneath the Government’s vigilant suspicions. e wife of 
Don Emerico Amari, one of the most eminent of the constitutional party, 
and of the ancient nobility of the island, has sued in vain for the last two 

ears for permission to repair thither to see her aged parents. The widowed 

rincess Butera is alike unable to return to her native country, unless in 
her petition to the King she stigmatizes as a rebel the husband in whom she 
gloried. Not content with harshness to the living, the court of Naples ex- 
tends its enmity to the dead. The remains of the Prince of Butera, those 
also of the Marquis of Spedalotto, are not allowed to be conveyed to the 
vaults of their ancestors. In Malta still lives the venerable Ruggiero Eet- 
timo. In Paris, Turin, Genoa, and Nice are to be found the other repre- 
sentative men of the Sicilian revolution. Driven from home, from riches, 
and from station, they bear their lot with the philosophy of men conscious 
of suffering in a right cause. They speak of England, without passion, 
without bitterness, but without hope. If the day of redemption is to dawn 
for Sicily, they no longer look to it from her.”’ 

The number closes with a long and carefully written article, 
headed “Italy: the Designs of Louis Napoleon,” the ability 
of which will be readily admitted even by those who dissent from 
some of its conclusions. 

Bentley's Quarterly Review, which has come to hand, as usual, 
several days after the rest of the present batch, opens with an 
article on “The Coming Political Campaign” from a Conserva- 
tive point of view. 

MaGazines For JANUARY. 

Frasey’s Magazine begins the year with a well-furnished number, in 
which there are two articles of unusual interest. These are, the second part 
of Mr. Peacock’s “‘ Memoirs of Percy Bysshe Shelley,” and Major Noel’s 
“Conversations with Prince Metternich.” The most striking and un- 
expected feature of Mr. Peacock’s paper is its contradiction of Lady 
Shelley respecting the facts of Shelley's separation from his first wife. 
He denies that it took place by sana consent, or that ‘ estrangements 
which had been slowly growing came to a crisis towards the close of 
1813,” as alleged in the Shelley Memorials; and he substantiates his de- 
nial by proofs positive and negative. Shelley’s Scotch marriage took 
place in 1811, and the Parish Register of St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
shows that in March, 1814, he married Harriet a second time. From 
this fact, Mr. Peacock argues that there could have been no such es- 
trangement as Lady Shelley speaks of, for had they existed divorce 
would have been better for Both parties, and the dissolution of the first 
marriage could have been easily obtained in Scotland. 

‘«There was no estrangement, no shadow of a thought of separation, till 
Shelley became acquainted, not long after the neal marriage, with the 
lady who was subsequently his second wife. The separation did not take 
place by mutual consent. I cannot think that Shelley ever so represented 
it. He never did so to me: and the account which Harriet herself gave me 
of the entire proceeding was decidedly contradictory of any such supposi- 
tion. He might well have said, after fret seeing Mary Wollstonecraft God- 
win, ‘Ut vidi! ut perii!’ Nothing that I ever read in tale or history could 
present a more striking image of a sudden, violent, irresistible, uncontrol- 
fable passion, that that under which I found him ae when, at his 
request, I went up from the country to call on him in London. Between 
his old feelings towards Harriet, from whom he was not then separated, and 
his new passion for Mary, he showed in his looks, in his gestures, in his 
speech, the state of a mind ‘suffering, like a little kingdom, the nature of 
an insurrection.’ His eyes were bloodshot, his hair and dress disordered, 
He caught up a bottle of laudanum, and said, ‘I never part from this.” He 
added : ‘I am always repeating to myself your lines from Sophocles :— 

** Man’s happiest lot is not to be: 
And when we tread life’s thorny steep, 
Most blest are they, who earliest free, 
Descend to death's eternal sleep.” ’ 

Again, he said more calmly, ‘ Every one who knows me must know that 
the partner of my life should be one wko can feel oo | and understand 
philosophy. Harriet is anoble animal, but she can do neither.’ I said, ‘ It 
always appeared to me that you were very fond of Harriet.’ Without 
affirming or denying this, he answered, ‘ But you did not know how I hated 
her sister.’ The term ‘noble animal’ he applied to his wife, in conversa- 
tion with another friend now living, intimating that the nobleness which he 
thus ascribed to her would induce her to acquiesce in the inevitable transfer 
of his affections to their new shrine. She did not so acquiesce, and he cut 
the Gordian knot of the difficulty by leaving England with Miss Godwin on 
the 28th of July, 1814.” 

Phrenology was the leading topic of conversation between Prince Met- 
ternich and Major Noel, their common interest in Gall’s system having 
occasioned the Prince to intimate in the winter of 1834 his wish to see the 
Major at the Princess's soirées. The Prince had been one of the first to ap- 
preciate Gall’s discoveries and to encourage him to pursuc his investigations, 
the value of which he was the better able to understand, having himself 
studied every branch of science necessary to qualify him to become a 
medical man. From phrenology the conversations branched off into many 
other topics, the discussion of which, noted down night by night by the 
guest, afforded a considerable range of insight into the nature and habits 
of the host’s mind. Politics were occasionally touched on, and once 
Major Noel ventured to express his surprise that in Vienna, with its 
numerous churches, its archbishop and large body of clergy, things 
should be as bad as the Prince admitted them to be. 

“ His Highness smiled at this remark, and gave me to understand that he 
thought poor human nature so very bad that, but for the priests and police 
arrangements, nothing but anarchy would prevail. Every virtuous and 
enlightened man, he further said, was obliged to draw up laws for himself, 
according to which he squared his conduct. Every thinking being soon 
found out that what is called liberty is in reality the indulgence of our pro- 
pensities, which leads in the end to misery and ruin. It was only the 
vicious, or dolts and fools, who objected to wise laws and social arrangements 
for the guidance and control of the mass, who were led away by empty words 
and sounds, and exercised their as by crying out for liberty. 

“«T had never before heard the Prince 5; with so much earnestness 

















as on the foregoing topics. There was a degree of bitterness, and scorn too, 
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in his expression and in the tone of his voice when speaking of reformers 
and the mass of humanity, which showed me too plainly his low estimate of 
his fellow-creatures, and the hopelessness of any efforts on my part to modify 
his political principles. I may here mention, however, that on this and 
other occasions, he allowed me to dissent from his views, and that his man- 
ners were invariably kind and free from dogmatical pretension. I came to 
the conclusion that his self-love and consciousness of power over his fellow- 
creatures on the one hand, and his education under a régime of bigotry and 
absolutism, together with his experience of the vices and venality of men 
on the other, had caused him to under-estimate the capacity of man to make 
prosress in virtue and civilization. I became also gradually convinced that 

rince Metternich acted upon principles which he believed to be sound, and 
that there was nothing in fis character at all allied to that of a oo 
or cruel despot. He was fond of using analogies in his arguments, which I 
did not think always to the point; and altogether his intellect seemed to 
me more remarkable for the power to master details, and for acuteness in 
dealing with them, than for originality or profundity of judgment. One key 
to his power was evidently to be found in his great self-respect and self. 
control, and in the absence of those passions which so often detract from the 
influence of genius.” 

What Major Noel describes from his own observation possesses strong 
claims upon the confidence of his readers. It is only when he speaks 
upon the authority of others that we find him tripping. Speaking of the 
year 1848, he says— 

**T cannot here refrain from mentioning a circumstance which would 
seem to show that at this period of his life the Prince’s political vision had 
become somewhat obscured. It had long been his custom to hold a levée 
on each New Year’s Day, when he received the dignitaries of State, and 
such of the Austrian diplomatists as happened to be in Vienna, and on 
these occasions he in a speech surveyed the history of the past year, and cast 
the horoscope of the coming one. The Prince had never been known to 

ak so cheerfully of the immediate future as on New Year’s Day, 1848. 

e could not see, he said, a single cloud to obscure the political horizon. I 
have this from the best authority. Before two months had passed over, as 
is well known, he had to fly for his life. Lesser men in Austria had long 
felt the ground burning under their feet.” 

“‘ So had Metternich!” says a writer in the Globe, quoting in support 
of his assertion the following extract from the Politische Briefe of 
the Prussian diplomatist, Von Usedom— 

** T was, as you know, at Vienna in the autumn of 1847, on account of a 
particular incident in the affairs of Italy. . . . The Prince would express 
no positive opinion as tothe future. ‘1am,’ he said, ‘no prophet, andI do 
not know what will come to pass, but I am an old physician, and can dis- 
tinguish between transient and mortal maladies. We are now labouring 
under the latter. We stand fast here as long as we ean, but I despair of 

e issue.’ 

“Tt is within our own knowledge,’’ our contemporary adds, ‘‘ that Prince 
Metternich, when in England in 1848, expressed his persuasion that the 
Austrian Government would be again absolute within a twelvemonth. 
Neither before therefore, nor after the sudden explosion which cast him on 


our shores, did the veteran statesman betray the want of foresight supposed | 


of him by Major Noel.” 

Rumour attributes to Sir Bulwer Lytton a poem, called “St. 
Stephen’s,” the first part of which appears in this month’s Blackwood. 
Its subject is Parliamentary oratory from its origin to our own times, 





| 
| 


which will be illustrated by succinct sketches of the men most distin- | 
ished in that line, the list beginning with Eliot, and closing with the 


te Sir Robert Peel. 

the style and metre. 

* Note, through the levée with a careless stride, 

Parting the throng as some tough keel the tide, 
With soldier bearing, yet in priestly guise, 
With black brows knitted over azure eyes, 
With lips that kindle from the gravest there, 
The boisterous laughter which they scorn to share, 
The stern, sad man who made the world so gay, 
Swift comes—half-Rousseau and half-Rabelais. 
Half-Rousseau ?—yes ; for while we gaze on both, 
Hating we pity, and admiring loathe ; 
With varying fever-fits now glow, now freeze, 
And shuddering ask, ‘ Which genius, W hich disease >’ 
Half-Rabelais >—yes; on crozier and on crown 
Hanging wild fool-bells, jingling reverence down ; 
Profaning, levelling, yet illumining earth, 
Vile and sublime, the demagogue of mirth ; 
Power, wisdom, beauty trampled, smeared, and spurned : 
What rests to admire >—the strength that overturned ! 
Genius permits no mortal to debase 
By his own height the stature of his race ; 
The crowds beneath if he with scorn surveys, 
He dwarfs them not ; he does but lift their gaze.”’ 

Throughout the poem, as in this passage, the structure of the verse and 
the distribution of the pauses are after Pope’s model. Mr. Ruskin’s 
works in general are very roughly handled in an article Apropos of his 
‘* Elements of Drawing,” and [ is rated with especial severity for a 
passage “intended to awaken in the minds of his hearers a recollection 
of the charges once so rife against Nelson, and now so fully proved to 
be groundless with regard to the execution of Caracciolo.” May we 
suggest that the writer of this statement should devote a special paper 
to the establishment of a fact which all Englishmen would so gladly be- 
lieve if they could. He goes on to say that “since Sir Harris Nicholas’s 
publication of the Nelson Despatches, we should have supposed it to be 
impossible for any one honestly to repeat those slanders.” He is wrong 
in that supposition ; the “slanders” are still regarded by many as in- 
disputable truths, among others by the editor of Rose’s Diaries and Cor- 
vespondence, Weare indebted no doubt to that wicked wit, the author 
of Firmilian, for ‘The Last French Hero”—an exquisite caricature of 
the novels of Alexandre Dumas, Fils, over which we have laughed im- 
moderately. Reminding our readers of what we said last week, in our 
review of The Arctic Voyage of the Fox, on the dilemma in which Sir 
Charles Wood and his colleagues at the Amiralty placed themselves by 
their award of the Parliamentary grant of 10,000/. to Dr. Rae, we 
commend to their notice the following lines from Blackwood’s review of 
by = ate book : 

**The Sovereign, whose Navy Captain M‘Clintock adorns, has gracefull 
added to his Seanintn by quuting timesn-tiene for every day he commanded the 
Fox, as if it had been one of her own war-ships—an act of grace and courtesy 
only conceded on rare and extraordinary occasions; and the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty, in the official letter informing the gallant officer 
of this Royal act of approbation, fully add, that it was in ‘ considera- 
tion of the important services porioemed by you, in bringing home the only 


The portrait of Swift will serve as an example of 


| 





authentic intelligence of the death of Sir John Franklin, and of the fate of 
the crews of the Erebus and Terror,’—an official acknowledgment which we 
have reason to know gives the Captain and officers of the Fox a legal claim 
upon a very handsome Parliamentary reward of 10,000/.” 

That is to say, the present Board of Admiralty has virtually declared 
that its predecessors acted illegally in awarding the 10,0007. to Dr. Rae, 
Have they any moral claim to an Act of Indemnity ? 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

It has come to our knowledge that some who have not yet had the 
pleasure of reading Mr. Russell’s new work, My Diary w Lypia, er- 
roneously suppose that it is, for the most part, a reprint of his letters to 
the Times. Tt is no such thing, but almost an exact reproduction of 
everything fit for the public eye in the pages of a Diary, wherein many 
subjects were entered and ailuded to which were not mentioned at all in 
the letters to the Times. The manuscript was assiduously written up as 
long as the writer’s health permitted him to do so, and abounds—how 
could it be otherwise ?—with incidents of Indian life and personal adven- 
tures which cannot fail to prove highly attractive. 

Mr. Secretan’s Memorrs or THE Lire anp Trues or Ropert Netson 
is the first attempt at an extended biography of that pious layman since 
death in 1714. 





Books. 

My Diary in India, in the year 1858-9. By William Howard Russell, LL.D., 
Special Correspondent of the Zimes. With Illustrations. In two volumes, 
Memoirs of the Life and Times of the pious Robert Nelson, Author of the 
** Companion to the Festivals and Fasts of the Church.” By the Rey. C. PF, 

Secretan, M.A. With Portrait. 

Pre-Adamite Man ; or the Story of our old Planet and its Inhabitants, told by 
Seripture and Science. 

Lyrical Poems. By John Stuart Blackie, Professor of Greek in the University 
of Edinburgh. 

Zruth Answers Best ; or Jean and Nicolette. 
Life in the Black Forest.” 

The Vicar of Lyssel. A Clergyman’s Diary of 1729-82. 

The Dublin University Calendar for the year 1860, Corrected to December 
10, 1859. 

Dublin Examination Papers: being a Supplement to the University Calendar 
for the year 1860. 

Morphy’s Games of Chess: being the best games played by the distinguished 
champion of Europe and America, With Analytical and Critical Notes by J. 
Liwenthal. 

Crockford’s Clerical Directory for 1860: being a Biographical and Statistical 
Book of Reference for Facts relating to the Clergy and the Church, Pub- 
lished Annually. 

La Rome des Papes ; son Origine, ses Phases successives, se; Mcurs intimes, 
son Gouvernement, son System Administratif. Par un Ancien Membre de la 


By the Author of ** Moravian 


Constituante Romaine. Traduction de l’onorage Italien inedit, Premier 
volume. 
Etudes sur 0 Histoire de 0 Humanité ; La Papauté et Empire. Par F. Lau- 


rent, Professeur a l'Université de Gund. 
Conciliation Rationnelle du Droit et du Deroir. 
Seconde édition, Tome premier. Tome second. 
New Eprrions. 
Lionel Lincoin ; or the Leaguer of Boston. 
trated from Drawings by J. O. C, Darby. 
Echoes from the Harp of France, Originally published by Monsieur G. 8. 
Trebutien, at Caen, in Normandy. By Harriet M. Carey, of Rozel. 
ALMANACK. 
Butiler’s Theatrical Directory and Dramatic Almanaci: for 1860. 


Par Henri Disdier Avocat. 


By J. Fenimore Cooper. Illus- 





LITERARY NEWS. 

Mr. Bentley announces some more forthcoming works in addition to his 
former list. Among them are “ Researches and Discoveries in the Le- 
vant,” by C. J. Newton; “ Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury,” by 
Dr. Hook; ‘Pagan cr Christian,” by W. J. Cockburn Muir; and 
“ How we spent the Autumn of 1859,” by the author of ‘‘ The Timely 

Retreat.” 

Messrs. Thomas Constable and Co. promise “ Twelve Years in China,” 
by a “British Resident.” The work is to be in one volume, with very 
numerous Chromo-lithographic and other illustrations, from drawings by 
the author. 

Messrs. Bradbury have in the press ‘The Career, Last Voyage, and 
Fate of Sir John Franklin,” by Captain Sherard Osborn; and ‘Se- 
lections from the Plays of Shakspeare,” by Mr. Charles Kean. 

Messrs. Hurst and Blackett announce as forthcoming “‘ The Man of 
the People,” by William Howitt; ‘The Wood Rangers,” by Captain 
Mayne Reid; and new works of fiction by the Honourable Mrs. Norton, 
Mrs. Howitt, Mrs. 8. C. Hall, Mrs. Grey, and Mr. Hannay. 

Messrs. Griffin have in the press a ‘“‘ Manual of Moral and Meta- 
physical Philosophy,” by the Reverend F. D. Maurice; an *“ Eccle- 
siastical Cyclopedia, or Church Lexicon,” by John Eadie, D.D.; anda 
“* Lexicon of Freemasonry,”’ by Albert G. Mackey. 

A new work is on its way to us from the hand of Professor Owen, 
entitled ‘* Paleontology, or a Systematic Summary of Extinct Animals 
and their Geological Relations.” The publishers are Messrs. A. and C. 
Black. 

Messrs. Pierse and Nash announce a “‘ Genealogical and Historical 
Account of the Family of De Lacy,” by Mr. Delacy Pierse. The work 
is said to be based on extensive original researches. 

‘* The Conduct of Life,” a new work by R. W. Emerson; “ Ten 
Years,” a volume of poems by Miss Muloch; and a new romance by 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, are announced by Messrs. Ticknor and Co. of 
Boston. 

The Asiatic Society of Bengal have resolved to issue a new series of 
the “ Bibliotheca Indica.” It is to begin with the “‘ Surya Siddhanta,”’ 
the great Sanscrit work on astronomy, translated by the learned Bapu 
Deva, of Benares, and the “ Surya Siromani,” a shorter scientific trea- 
tise, both edited by the Reverend Archdeacon Pratt, of Calcutta. 

There is a rumour in Paris of a second pamphlet from the same pen 
that wrote “‘ Le Pape et le Congrés ”’ being about to make its appearance. 
Meanwhile this celebrated brochure has passed its fifteenth edition, 
closely followed in its career by a host of publications on the same sub- 
ject. One of the last of the kind is “ Conquéte et Nationalité,” a pam- 
phlet by M. Emile de Girardin. 

Another authoritative work on the late Italian War is to appear in 
Paris in the course of the month, under the title, ‘‘ Album de la Guerre 
@ Italie.” The semi-official Pays informs its readers that the book has 
been written, “sous le haute direction de l’Empereur des Frangais.” 
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The first three volumes have arnt of a ‘* Conciliengeschichte ” 

(History of Councils), by Dr. C. J. Hefele, professor of theology at the 
university of Tiibingen. 
_ Messrs. Cotta and Co., Stuttgardt, have just published a new render- 
ing, by Dr. Karl Simrock, of the famous epic ‘* Der Wartburgkrieg ” 
(The War of the Wartburg), one of the most ancient monuments of the 
Teuton tongue. 

Engelmann, of Leipzig, has published “An Account of Pompeii, its 
Buildings, Antiquities, and Works of Art,” by Dr. J. Overbeck. The 
work is the result of some recent studies of the celebrated German anti- 
quarian. 

Herder’s “ Cid” has found a Scandinavian translator in the person of 
Prince Oscar of Sweden. 





Ohe Ubeatres. 

The managers are reposing on their pantomimes ; the only novelty of 
the past week—if novelty it can be called—being the revival of Zhe 
Cricket on the Hearth at the Princess's. 

Panisian THEATRICALS. 

La Tireuse des Cartes, a long-expected drama by M., Victor Séjour, 
has been recently produced at the Porte Saint Martin, where, with a 
solemnity not common at that popular establishment, it edifies the audi- 
ence by a novel collision between the Christian and the Hebrew creeds. 
Gemée, a Jewess, residing near Genoa, has confided her infant child 
Noémi to the care of her neighbour Martha during her absence on a visit 
to a wealthy relative in his last moments. The child falls sick; where- 
upon the neighbour, a zealous Catholic, causes it to be baptized, and it 
soon falls into the possession of the abbess of a convent, who transmits it 
to the Countess Lomellini. With the death of Martha, which occurs 
shortly afterwards, expires all knowledge of the fate of Noémi, who is 





now called Paula; but the distracted mother is no sooner aware of her | 


bereavement than she devotes herself to the discovery of her offspring, 
following the double profession of fortune-telling and money-lending as 
the best means of learning the secrets of the great. At last, when she 


has attained the age of womanhood, Paula is recognized by her mother, | 


and successfully claimed, as the lost Noémi, but no joy results from the 
event. Gemée, who is very wealthy, surrounds her daughter with every 
luxury ; but Paula regrets her adoptive parent, and likewise a young 
gentleman to whom she was about to be united in holy wedlock. A 
secret sorrow is undermining her health, and it is at last agreed between 
Gemée and the Countess that the young lady shall exercise her own free 
will in the selection of a mother. Both the contending parties urge their 
claims, and the contest soon becomes a dispute between Jew and Chris- 
tian, each advancing the merit of her respective creed with such violence 
that the poor girl fails senseless, fairly beaten down by the weight of the 
theological storm. When she returns to consciousness she is insane, but 
only for a time ; and the spectators are allowed to believe, if they like, 
that the mothers are ultimately reconciled by their love for one common 
object. Another celebrated author, whose name is concealed, is said to 
have assisted M. Séjour in the composition of this drama. 

That very popular figure in Parisian life, the jingling vendor of 


liquorice and water on the Boulevard and in the Champs Elysées, has | 


been made the hero of a drama by MM. d’Ennery and Dugué, to which 
his trade gives the title—Ze Marchand de Coco. 
great man in his way, saving the honour of an adopted daughter with 
such unscrupulous zeal, that he would fall a victim to the criminal laws 


of his country, did not the return of the first Napoleon from the Isle of | 


Elba bring with it a gencral amnesty. What is more important, he 
makes a striking character for the veteran F, Lemaitre, the tinkle of 
whose bells forcibly appeals to the sympathies of the audience who fill 
the Ambigu-Comique. 

The dramatic “revues” which belong to the winter solemnities of the 
Parisian theatries, slightly corresponding to the English patomimes, have 
been produced at the houses commonly chosen for this species of drama. 
The ancient craftsmen, MM. Coignard and Clairville, still supply the 
Variétés with the accustomed quantity of merriment, and their work is 
called Sans Queue ou Tete. At the Palais Royal there is the Omelette du 
Niagara, written by MM. Dormeuil, Thiboust, and Delacour; at the 
Folies Dramatiques, lin, lu Joie, et les Pommes de Terre, by MM. 
Thierry; and at the Thédtre Déjuget, Gare ld d’sous by MM. Guénée, 
Hugot and Percillé. 

The total number of pieces produced at the Parisian theatres during 
the year 1859 is 211. 








Music. 

A concert took place at St. James's Hall on Monday, announced in 
the name of Mr. Brindley Richards, but really given by that spirited 
entrepreneur Mr. Willert Beale, in connexion with an extensive musical 
tour in the provinces, undertaken by him and now begun. The vocal 
and instrumental party engaged by him included Miss Victoire Balfe 
(her father being also engaged as the conductor), Madame Fiorentini, 
Herr Reichardt, the favourite tenor, Signor Sivori, the Paganini of the 
violin, and Signor Bottesini, the incomparable performer on the double 
bass. But at the eleventh hour Mr. Beale was disappointed by the 
non-appearance of Mr. Balfe and his daughter, who, having gone to St. 
Petersburg, failed to return either for the concert or the tour, in breach 
(as Mr. Beale states) of a regular engagement entered into several 
months ago. This is a serious charge, and Mr. Balfe is bound to justify 
himself, if he can, by accounting sufficiently for his absence. 

The London Glee and Madrigal Union, to whose admirable perform- 
ances we have repeatedly given honour due, are singing daily at the 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, under an engagement with Mr. Mitchell of 
Bond Street. Mr. Thomas Oliphant continues to act as their “literary 
illustrator,” enriching their glees and madrigais by his lively and in- 
teresting anecdotes and observations. These performances are more 
successful than ever, and are daily attracting crowded and fashionable 
audiences, 








Fine Arts, 
WATTS’S FRESCO IN LINCOLN’S INN. 
One of the finest additions ever made to the great artistic monuments 
of the British metropolis is the fresco-painting of Mr. Watts in the Hall! 


of Lincoln's Inn. The position for the picture presented at once difficul- 
ties and opportunities. The hall is an oblong, with its chief entrance at 
the south end; it is lighted by windows along the walls on each side, the 
roof sloping up to rather a sharp angle. The great mass of light, there- 
fore, floats about midway and on the lower part of the hall. The space 
for the picture was the whole of the larger and upper half of the south 
end, to the roof—an unequally-sided pentagon, with a broad base, and 
a somewhat sharp angle towards the top. The subject of the picture is 
a sort of representative assembly of great law-givers and law-makers, 
illustrating the history of law from its earliest origin to this our own 
day. It is not an “allegory,” but it is just such a vision as one would 
dream of in saying, “I should like to see all the great leaders of the law 
brought together, and what scene so appropriate as the hall of one of our 
great inns of court.”” The painter has realized that dream. The work was 
briefly, but most kindly, interpreted for us by a gentleman present in the 
hall,—no steps having yet been taken for the public exhibition of the 
picture. 

We have before us a scene in some vast hall, reflecting, in grander 
proportions, the hall below. In the middle, at the apex, is an alcone, 
containing three statues—Religion at the very summit ; attendant on her, 
cherished by her, Justice and Mercy. These figures represent the spirit 





The “ Marchand”’ is a | 


which presides over the scene. Beneath the groupe of statues is the 
| living figure of Moses, with the first embodied law; and, on a stone 
| bench, seated in a long row, are, towards the sinister side of the pic- 
ture [the spectator’s right], the line of philosophers and law-teachers 
of the East, closing with Kong-foo-tsee on the extreme limits of the 
tolerable world, whose wretched countrymen cannot appreciate or appro- 
priate the life of the teaching they boast. In a similar line, through 
Greece and Rome, we have the figures of the philosophers and law- 
teachers who have brought their wisdom to the West. In the half-dis- 
tance of the great stage, before and beneath the figure of Moses and the 
presiding spirits, stands Justinian, surrounded by the jurisconsults who 
aided him in the collection of the Pandects. Towards the sinister side, 
| obliquely advancing, a Churchman is bearing the Institutes to a half- 
naked figure whom we construe to represent the British or Gaulish tribes, 
a Scandinavian standing next; and down in front, in the sinister base 
corner of the picture, is a group of our Barons, the men that secured for 
us the right of being judged according to law. On the right hand of 
| Justinian is Charlemagne, in robed dignity; behind him, somewhat 
| further on, towards the front, our Alfred; and in the dexter base corner, 
seated, Edward the First, who confirmed the Charter. 

These figures are ranged in a symme‘rical order which satisfies the 
eye, without crowding or mechanical stiffness. The composition is 
| calm, grave, and stately. The conception of the individual figures is 
full of dignity ; the drawing is, in one word, that of a master. For the 
painting of history no material is equal to fresco. Its unreflecting sur- 
face knows no disturbance of obtruding lights; its light and shade are 
entirely in the hands of the painter to distribute as he chooses; its 
colouring is simple, grave, and positive. Mr. Watts has proved equal 
to his material. 

We will do him the justice of speaking, not only with unreserve, but 
with reference to the sternest standards. Unconsciously, no doubt, and 
merely guided by the nature of the subject, the painter has produced a 
picture which unavoidably recalls to mind ‘‘ The School of Athens,” and 
thus challenges a comparison it cannot sustain, but may be proud of. 
| Raphael had a power in which no painter has equalled him, of —s 
| figures in abstract position and in perfect repose, with yet the aspect o 
| intense life and animated interest in the business going forward, — 4 
that business be but thought. The ** School of Athens” is a noble example. 
| The cause of this power was, first an unparalleled mastery over the forms 
| and traits characteristic of organic life and its outward expression ; and 
secondly, cause of that cause, a familiar, deep-drinking, varied, and 
sharing acquaintance with /ife in its most imtense condition. Evidences 
of that acquaintance are to be traced in every picture of Raphael’s; our 
English artists do not seem to have had access to any similar school. 
| But Mr. Watts has produced a great and impressive picture. The 
| master’s hand, armed only with the brush, has opened the hall of 
Lincoln’s Inn with an poe space of breathing room, and filled it 
for evermore with grand and fitting thought. 

THE WORKS OF TURNER, 

Messrs. Hayward, Leggatt, and Co., have at their rooms in Cornhill an 
interesting exhibition of sketches from the works of Turner. The draw- 
| ings have been made in water-colour for the purpose of engraving, it 
| having been found impossible to obtain for the engraver all the pictures 

needed for a representative volume of Turner’s works; and capitally 
| executed the drawings are. The collection is formed upon the plan of 
including specimens of Turner’s working at all periods of his life, and in 
all “manners,” to his last unfinished picture. The series even includes, 
and properly includes, a scene in a forge, such as Wilkie might have 
designed, here painted in a spirit of mingled sarcasm and emulation, by 
no means successful. Specimens of the engraving are in the room ; they 
are all in the line manner, and they are finished with an accuracy, a 
fidelity, and a completeness, that we have seldom seen surpassed. 

The volume constitutes .a pictorial autobiography of Turner. We see 
him first studying nature with method and painstaking, now guided by 
the model of this artist, now of that, but endeavouring to pourtray the 
natural object with fidelity and distinctness. At this period his hand is, 
perhaps, somewhat heavy; there is great distinctness and force, but a 
deficiency of any nice gradation. In “The Rescue,” for example,— 
boats rescuing passengers from a shipwreck off the British coast,—you 
have the tossing of the waves and the raging of the storm, but the clouds 
are nearly as solid as the sea, or the wovd-built boats themselves. In 
middle life Turner had acquired much greater knowle and more 
skilful handling of the material, and he now brought forth an effect of 
brilliancy, light, and distance, peculiar to himself. He did not rest lon 
enough content with this new power, but, seduced by the pleasing loo: 
of the drawing itself as an object apart from the nature which it should 
have pourtrayed, he began to tint his landscape in colours almost pris- 
matic, to group his atmospheric effects in artificial combinations, and to 
depart from nature into what he considered “imagination.” The effect 
tended to deviate from landscape into a style of scene-painting fitted 
rather for the last fairy scene in a pantomime than for any representation 
of the world as God has made it. And, towards the last, this over- 
coloured and fussy style of composition was developed into caricature, of 


| 
| 
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which the picture christened “Juliet” was an example,—excluded, and 
properly excluded, from this series. In some instances Turner’s power 
of producing a given effect was literally like magic. In the present col- 
lection, there is a picture of an advancing railway train coming towards 
you through a sudden shower of drifting rain: the train is obscured by 
the translucent mist of the weather, but you can trace its speed by the 
puffs of smoke which it has left behind; and in the foreground you half 
see the watery sheet of slanting rain as it darts past the sight. 

The collection is published at a price which is really a triumph of 
artistic economy. 


We have before us the January part of the Art Journal, No. 61, and we 
are much impressed by the activity and completeness which is still displayed 
in this popular work. The new part contains as usual three engravings, 
—one from Frost’s ‘‘Una;” **the Lady Constance,” a portrait after Win- 
terhalter; and a plate b W. Holl, after Raphael’s picture of ‘‘ Bearing the 
Oross”’ in the Royal Gallery of Madrid. All these are beautifully executed, 
and beautifully got up. The last of the three is one of the illustrations to a 
pen on Raphael, in a series of articles on ‘‘ Rome and her Works of Art.” 

ides the print there are woodcuts giving distinct and clearly finished 
sketches of ornaments in the Vatican, including some of the largest pictures 
and doorpieces. These wood-cuts come very handily, as illustrating what 
we have said regarding the animation and life of Raphael’s pictures, even 
when they are of the most abstract if not geometrical kind. The ‘‘ Dispute 
of the Sacrament” is a case in point. There is a very varied list of papers 
on art and all its bearings,—including, for instance, tablets for street-cor- 
ners, botany, early domestic architecture, art in the provinces, Ke. And 
the series of papers on the Thames, is followed up by a new series on ‘‘ The 
Hudson, from the Wilderness to the Sea,”’ with many practical and graphic 
illustrations, of beautiful scenes, log-hut life in the Wilderness, the animal 
tenants of the forests, camp life, first clearings, swamp-travelling, &c. 

A correspondent reports further on the visit of Mr. Morris Moore to 
Munich with the Apollo and Marsyas of Raphael. It attracted the great- 
est attention ; and the following is a copy of an address presented to Mr, 
Moore from the artists of that city : 





_ 

Munich, 19th December, 1859. 

‘* Honoured Sir—By the public exhibition of Raphael's original painting 
of Apollo and Marsyas, in your possession, you have afforded the artists and 
lovers of art in this city a supreme delight, the memory of which will long 
live among their most cherished reminiscences. Public opinion has, with 
rare unanimity, pronounced itself upon this painting, the exquisite beauty 
of which proclaims with irresistible eloquence the sublime Urbinate as its 
author. Moreover, the pure intellectual feast which we have enjoyed has 

laced you among the benefactors of this Institution, since, in the most 

andsome and disinterested manner, you have devoted the proceeds of the 
exhibition to the benefit of the Artists’ Benevolent Fund of this city. In 
the name of the Corporation of Artists, we, the undersigned, hereby respect- 
fully do ourselves the honour to express our thanks for this generous dona- 
tion. Your name will be inscribed in the Golden Book,* which is devoted 
to the memory of those who have deserved well of the Institution. 

‘* Accept the assurance of the highest esteem with which we subscribe our- 
selves, for the Committee of the Artists’ Benevolent Fund, 

* Jos. BERNHARDT, President. 
* Jui. ZIMMERMANN, Secretary.” 

® A book illuminated with letters in gold, &c., and kept for the purpose men- 

tioned in the text. 





BIRTHS, 
On the 25th of December, at Bensham Hall, Gateshead-on-Tyne, Durham, the 
Wife of Edmond Crawshay, Esq., of a son. 
On the 25th, at Brussels, the Countess de Lalaing, of a daughter. 
On the 27th, at Hollybrook, Skibbereen, Ireland, the Lady Emily Becher, of a 


son. 
On the 27th, at Eggesford, North Devon, the Countess of Portsmouth, of a 


son, 
On the 29th, at St. Andrew’s, Fife, N.B., the Wife ef Sir Charles M. Ochterlony, 
of Ochterlony, Bart., of a son and daughter, who survived their birth but a few 


hours. 

On the 3lst, at Methley, Yorkshire, the Hon. Mrs. Philip Savile, of a son. 

On New Year’s-day, at 15, New Street, Spring Gardens, the Wife of G. Sclater- 
Booth, Esq., M.P., of ason and heir, 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 6th of December, at the Cathedral, Antigua, by the Ven. Archdeacon 
Clarke, M.A., the Hon. Bertie Entwisle Jarvis, of Mount Joshua, Member of H.M.’s 
Council of that island, to Martha Elliott, third daughter of the late Lionel Oliver, 
Esq., of Bristol. 

On the 27th at Hampton, the Rev. William G. G. Austin, M.A., eldest son of the 
Bishop of Guiana, to Mary Emily Gray, daughter of the late William Thomas 
Smyth, Esq., formerly of H.M.’s Eighty-Seventh Regiment. 

On the 30th, at Edinburgh, Edward Augustus Prinsep, Esq., of Her Majesty’s 
Indian Civil Service, Punjab, to Margaretta Eleanor, youngest daughter of the late 
James Hunter, Esq., of Thurston, N.B. 

On the 3ist, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, by the Ven. the Archdeacon of 
Tuam, the Hon. Geoffrey Browne, only surviving son of the Lord Oranmore and 
Browne, to Christina, only surviving child of the late Alexander Guthrie, Esq., of 
the Mount, Ayrshire. 

On the 3d of January, the Earl of Hopetoun, to Etheldred Anne, eldest daughter 
of C, T. 8, Birch Reynardson, Esq., of Holywell Hall, Lincolnshire. 

DEATHS. 

On the 11th of December, off Aden, Major R. R. Glyn, aged twenty-eight, Capt. 
Second Battalion Rifle Brigade, fourth son of George Carr Glyn, Esq., M.P. 

On the 2st, at Boulogne-sur-Mer, Edward Richard Wright, Esq., comedian, 

On the 23d, at yn ny A Park, Durham, aged sixty-nine, George Hutton Wil- 
kinson, Esq., many years Recorder of Newcastle-on-Tyne, and the first judge of 
the County Courts of Northumberland. 

On the 24th, at St. Aubin, France, Caroline, Wife of Sir James C. Anderson, 


Bart. 

On the 25th, at his residence, Barnfield House, Southampton, General Richard 
Blunt, Colonel of the Sixty-sixth Regiment, a retired Lieutenant-General in the 
Portuguese Army, Knight of the Tower and Sword, &c., aged ninety. 

On the 26th, at Lichfield, in her eightieth year, Helena, eldest daughter of the 
late Sir Charles Oakeley, Bart., formerly Governor of Madras. 

On the 28th, Rosa Henriette, Wife of Charles Mackay, Esq., LL.D. 

On the 29th, at Brighton, the Hon. Isabella Caroline Edwardes, fourth daughter 
of the Lord Kensington, in her eighteenth year. 

On the 29th, at her residence, Long Ditton, the Lady Elizabeth Clements, aged 
eighty-seven. 

On the 30th, at 20, Montague Place, Russell Square, the Rev. William Carus 
Wilson, .Y sixty-eight. 

On the 3d of January, at his residence, 23, Bloomfield Terrace, Harrow Road, 
John Grenfell Moyle, Esq., F.R.C.S., formerly President of the Medical Board, 
Bombay,” aged seventy-three. 

At Cawston, Rugby, the Lord John Scott, aged fifty. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JANUARY 3. 

Bankrupts.—Joseru Tiu.ey, St. Andrew’s Road, Southwark, victualler—GroroE 
Barrens, Hatcham, Surrey, starch-manufacturer—Grorer SuLty, Cardiff, ship- 
broker— Davin Ricuarps, Tredegar, Monmouthshire, draper. ‘ 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Lrxs, Glasgow, coal-merchant—Morris, Edinburgh, 
house-agent. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JANUARY 6. 

Bankrupts.—Joux Avevstvs Josouyne, and Tuomas Taytor, High Holborn, 
milliners—Davip Simpson, Hatton Garden, goldsmith—Hrersersnoy Rustomser, 











Bishopsgate Street Within, merchant—Hunry Moss, Lceds, draper—GrorGe James 
Reep, Manchester, merchant—Hxnry Corrre.., Pennywelf Road, Bristol, glue- 
manufacturer—Joun CHAMBERLIN, Rupert Street, Haymarket, wheelwright—J ames 
Ay1inG, East Horndon, baker—Jamrs Greic, Samak Place, Holloway, baker. 


PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 










| Saturd. jMonday.| Tuesday. | Wednes | Thurs. | Friday, 

8 per Cent Consolt.......0sceeseee.| shut | —— | —— | —— | — 954 
Ditto for Account ......... ones 958 958 958 953 | 953 95. 
3 perCents Reduced ,.... 958 954 953 954 | 953 95 
New 3 per Cents ..... 95 956 953 956 96 953 
Annuities 1880 ..... ° sees] Shut —_— | -— —_— | — —_ 
Annuities 1885 ........es00 sesceees), = | —— -— —_— jp << —_ 
Bank Stock, 9 per Cent .........004 2263 | 2283 228 | 227) | 2284 2.8) 
India Stock,10) perCent ..... shut -—— mae poe dil ee -- 
Exchequer Bills, 1}d. per diem... 30 | so {| 33s | 2 | le 29 
Exchequer Bonds, 185u....... = —— |_| -—— = 

7 jim imi wf -— 





India Bonds 4 per Cent ....... 


FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
French ..... seeeeSdp.Ct. 06f. 















































































Austrian..... -5p.Ct.) —— 
Belgian anee 983 Mexican ....cccscccsseres 3=— 22 
Ditto.... vee 2im— —- BOUTERD ccascccccesceces 41— 924 
Brazilian.... eee 103} Portuguese 1853 .......... s— 44 
Buenos Ayres ... ‘— 864 Russian ..cecceseseceeess t‘— 1094 
Chilian — Sardinian .........ces00% 5— e4§ 
Danish —— GREE ccccccceccovccccs 3-— 458 
Ditto Ditto New Deferred ......3 — 323 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) 654 WEED WOME o ccccccccccceccsecs 103 
Ditto 102 Turkish....... - 79 
Frencn .seccsees ecccecces 3— 69f. Vemesuela ...ccccceseces - 20g 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Raitwars— NKs— 
Bristoland Exeter........ 104 Australasian ........ esse . 634 
Caledonian 95 British North Amer _ 
Chesterand Holyhead .. 51 City ...c.cccccccececceee . 654 
Eastern Counties........ | 58} | Colonial ......cc.cseeees . 393 
Edinburgh and Giasgow........ | 624 | Commercial of London ......... 2u 
Glasgow and South-Western... 160} | Engl. Scotsh.& Australian Chtd.| 172 
Great Northern .........s.s.+05 | 074 LORGOR 2.0. cccccccccvescccceces | Bie 
Great South. and West. Ireland.| | London and County ........+.6. | 323 
Groat Wester®. ..ccccccccceeses | | London Chrtd. ink. of Australia 224 
Lancashire and Yorkshire...... | | London Joint Stock...... sreneel 33} 
Lancaster and Carlisle.......... ! | London and Westminster ...... 56 
London, Brighton,& South Coast! National Bank ......... eevecesee ie— 
London and Black wall......... | National Provincial on —- 
London and North-Western.... 3 | New South Wales.. — 
London and South-Western... Ose zg ween ; 40} 
Manchester, Shetiicld,& Lincoln 39 f GON ccccaccussconsaconcenes } it} 
0 eee eee } 110% | Provincial of Ire 
fidland Great Western (Ireland —_— | South Australia.... 31} 
North British... | 64} | Union of Australia. 51 
North-Eastern— 94% | Union of London..... rool 29} 
North-Eastern—Y 79% FDR coccvcccccccsccesscccaces i — 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton} 35% Docxs— | 
Scottish Central ; —— East and West India ........... -—— 
Scottish Midland / — | London ......+.++ eoee weet 70} 
South Eastern and Dover 85} St. Katherine «| 77 
Eastern of France............ j;— WEEE ewincey evans: cercusquss } 1¢5 
PE Macusecsedeiencsens ' 104} MISCELLANEOUS— | 
19} Australian Agricultural, ....... | 333 
433 British American Land... FS 
| 102 CER basseteveaennseses | 123 
Great Western of Canada ,... 122 Crystal Palace ........... of 1 
Paris and Lyons ...........0. 364 Electric Telegraph ..., -| 106 
MinEs— | General Stoam... -— 
Australian......... eecccees i e_ London Discount 4} 
Brazilian Imperial.. — | National Discoun 4) 
Ditto St. John del Rey... 21} Peninsular and Ori . 78 
Cobre Copper 493 | Royal Mail Steam.............. 63 
Rhymney Irc 223 ’ South Australian .............. a 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the weekending 
on Wednesday the 4th day of January 1860. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 
























Notesissued soreseeeeeeee see £30,290,685 Government Debt........++.. £11,015,100 
Other Securities...... -» 3,459,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion . «+ 15,815,685 
Silver Bullion....ccceeeeeeees - 
£30,290,685 £30,290,085 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors 'Capital..... +++ -£14,553,000 | Government Securities(inclu 
Rest ....cccccsseces sees 8,209,942 ding Dead Weight Annuity). £10,923,762 
Public Depesite® ...ccccccces 9,159 Other Sccurities,..........0+. s 
Other Deposits ...........+. | gi | | SPen@ssereEnreeereser 
Seven Dayesand other Bills . 795,595 Gold and Silver Coin ......... 
£4) ,127,420 £41,127 ,420 
* Including Exchequer, Saving-Kanks, Commissioners of Nationa! Debt, and Div. Acct. 
BULLION. Per oz. | METALS. Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard, £3.17 9 | ge ey — £117 - i — - © 
ne ¥ ron, Welsh Bars.... 6 ee 5 0 
Me xican Dollars arenecane scoeee O 5 1G Lead, British Pig ... 2315 0... 24 5 0 
Silver in Bars, Standard..... oor 0 5 2 Steel, Swedish Keg.. 19 0 0.. 0 0 6 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, Jan. 6. 
&. | s. s ‘ s 


to73 Indian Corn. 34 to 35 
—36 Oats, Feed.. 1 







ae 
Fine ...... 47to49 Fine.... 
Foreign,R. 383— 50 Peas, Hog.. 


s. s. 
Wheat,R.0. 42to47 





. 38—44 White FP. 53—55 Maple ... — 38 Fine.... 2 
44—46 | Rye.. «+ 28—32 White 35 — 37 Poland 
id 44—49 Barley...... 24—27| Blue...... 0— @ Fine.... 
49— 652 Malting .. 33—42) Beans, Ticks 32 — 36 Potato 
46 | Malt, Ord... 58—63! Harrow... 38—45 Fine.... 3 





WEEKLY AVERAGE. | SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 








For the Week ending Dec. 31. | Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. 
Wheat ..... 44s. 24. j Rye ....... 35s. 1@,) Wheat.... 44s. Od. | Rye ......- Sis. ld, 
Barley . 3 8 Beans...... 39 7 BRarley.... 35 6 | Beans......40 9 
Oats ....... 21 «5 Peas ....... 7 8 | Oats...... 21 #8 #« Peas....... 38 6 


FLOUR. | PROV ISIONS. 
Town made .,...... «+-per sack 43s.to 46s.| Butter—Rest Fresh, 17s. 0d. doz. 
Seconds .... - 33 — 37 | Carlow, 5/1. 18s. to 6/. Os. per ewt. 








Essex and Suffolk, on ip32 — 34 | Bacon, Irish .. -percwt. 58s. — fle 
Norfolk and Stockton ....... +.» 31 — 33 Cheese, Cheshire, -. 76 — 84 
American ....... per barrel 27 — 28 Derby, pale ...... «- 70 — 72 
Canadian ..cccccccescccece 27 — 28 Hams, York ‘ — 6 


86 
Eggs, French, per 120, 9s. Od. to 13s. 64. 


Bread, 5d. to 74d. the 4lb. loaf. 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


NEwGate anp L&aDENRALL.* Cartte-Manwer.” | Heap or Carrie at Tus 
‘ . a. ad. a. a. sd. sd CATTLE-MARKET. 
Reef... 3 Oto3 Bto4d 4 .... 4 Oto4 Bto5 2 Monday. Thursday. 
Mutton 3 2—310—4 6 .... 4 4—5 O—5 6 Beasts... 3,340 ..... 1,180 
Veal... 3 O—3 B—4 8 wc. 4 4— 4 B— 5 2) Bheep..16,450 ..... 4,540 
Pork... 3 6—44—5 0 44—4 6—410 Calves.. 154 ..... 185 
Lamb. 0 0—0 O0—0 0 0 0—0 O—0 O| Pigs... 370..... 100 


® To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 


HOPS. 








Weald of Kent Pockets...... 639. to §6s. Down Tege ...... 
Mid and East Kentditto..... 84 — 147 Half-bred Wether 
Sussex ditto.......cceeeeceee 60 — 76 Leicester Fleeces . 
Farnham ditto ......-..065 - O— 0 Combing Skins... 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
Smirarier>. Wairrcuaret. CumaERtann. 
Hay, Good .....06++ 678. CO 728. cececeseres 808. to Ki cecsceecees 808. to Shs. 
Inferior ol . - 4& — 63... 6 — 74 
New ..cccccees o-— 0 @ = 6 coco o— 0 
Clover ......-. 9 =~— 100 92 — 105 2.000 98 — 105 
Wheat Straw 23 — 22 — 2D cecccccceee 30 — 3 











YUM 








XUM 
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HILHARMONIC SOCIETY. E ORT Y- 
EIGHTH SEASON. The subscribers and the public 
are respectfully informed that there will be SIX CON- 
CERTS during the ensuing season at the Hanover Square 
Rooms on the following MONDAY EVENINGS: April 23, 
May 7 and 21, June 4 and 18, July 2. Conductor, Professor 
Srernpare Bennert, Mus.D. Subscription for the season, 
with a reserved seat, Three Guineas, ticket transferabie ; 
ticket for a single concert 15s. Subscriptions received and 
tickets issued by Messrs. Avpison, Hovtier and Lvcas, 210, 
Regent Street. 


al > . 

W. SILVER and Co.’s outtitting 

@ warehouses, 66 and 67, Cornhill, E.C.—OUTPFITS for 
Australia, India, and China, for naval and military officers, 
and cadets, midshipmen, and civilians; clothing for gentle- 
men's home use, viz. naval and military uniforms and civi- 
lians’ dress of the best material and workmanship ; shirts, 
hosiery, gloves, &c. ; ladies’ outfits ; furniture for camp, bar- 
rack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing every variety of 
eabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &c., suited 
to all climates. Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H. M. 


Dockyards), Woolwich. 
WATCHES 


Morning Post. 


ENSON’S 
SILVER, 2 to 50 Guineas. 


“* Perfection of Ae. 
rsrmatep> Warcn 


GOLD, 4 to 100 Guineas. 
Watches sent to all partsof the World,free per 

















Send two stamps for Benson's Icur 
Pamrucers, 
London, E.C 


post. 
33 and 34, LUDGATE HILL, 
TEAS 


, > ye" 
HE BEST AND CHEAPEST 

and COFFEES in England are to be obtained of PHTL- 
LIPS and CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William Street, City. 
Good strong useful Tea, 2s. Sd., 2s. 10d., 38, and 4s.; rich 
Souchong, 3s. 8d., 3s. 16d., and 4s. Pure Coffees, Is., ls. 2d., 
Is. 3d., 1s. 4d., 1s. 6d., and Is. 8d. Tea and Coffee to the 
value of 40s. sent carriage free to any railway station or 
market town in England. A price current free. Sugars at 
market prices. All goods carriage-free within eight miles 
of the City. 


> ; > 
HE TALKING CHANDELIER.— 
HUGHES'S PATENT SLIDING ATLAS INDI 
CATING CHANDELIERS render accidents by GAS EX- 
PLOSIONS IMPOSSIBLE. This Chandelier informs the 
whole household—like a shrill railway whistle—immediately 
an escape of gas takes place, consequently no light need be 
taken near the room 
ATLAS WORKS, Hatton Garden; 
all Gas- fitters in town and country 
a) 
PPS’S HOMCGEOPATHIC COCOA.— 
The delicious aroma, grateful smoothness, and invigo- 
rating power of this highly triturated preparation have 
rocured its general adoption as a desirable beverage for 
breakfast, luncheon, or supper. Soldin Ilb., jlb, and }ib. 
Packets, at Is. 6¢. per Ib., by Grocers. Each Packet is 
labelled, “‘ James Frrvs, Homeropath'c Chemist, London." 


FN 


ROWN AND _ POLSON’S 
patent CORN FLOUR, preferred 


to the best Arrow Root. 
Custards, Blanemange, 
icacy of CHILDREN 














and to be obtained of 








TRADE MARK, 


Cake, &c. 
and 


Delicious in Puddings, 
and especially suited to the de) 
INVALIDS. 

The Lancet states, ‘ 
kind known.” 

Trade Mark and Recipes, on cach Packets 4,8, and 1602 
Obtain it where inferior articles are not substituted. from 
fam grocers, chemists, confectioners, and corn-dealers 
Paisley ; Dublin; 771, Market Strect, Manchester; and 23, 


Ironmonger Lance, London 
- = wr . vAr > 
BCoxouy AND EXCELLENCE,— 

4 E. MOSES and SON, MERCHANT TAILORS, 
GENERAL OUTFITTERS, &c., undertake to combine 
economy and excellence in all articles of clothing in a man 
ner and to an extent quite beyond the reach of any other 
firm in London or elsewhere. The vast scale on which their 
business is conducted enables them to accept prices that to 
traders with a less extensive list of customers would be 
utterly waeeons. 

JUVENII * CLOTHING in every variety 

The KE SPOKE TAILORING DEPARTMENT « 
fabrics of every description, from the lowest to the highest 
qualities. The most skilful English and foreign cutters are 
employed, ensuring the latest and most gentlemanly sty 

A large and well-assorted Stock of Hosiery, Drap 
Shawls, Mantles, Dresses, Underclothing, Hats and Caps, 
Boots and Shoes, && 

E. Moses and Sow wish it to be particularly obsery 
ifany article be not approved of, it will be exchar 
the money returned without hesitation 

Their BOOK, containing a sketch of the 
costume, with rule $ for self-measurement, 
lication, or post free 
and SON'S Establishments area 
—Aldgate cand Minorics, opp — to 

rch ; New Oxford Street, corner of Hi Street 
nN ES “ INDISPENSABL E ” ‘SUIT, made 
of various materials, in all colours and sha vde s. This 
suit is particularly adapted for Walking, Riding, Travelling, 
and Business; and is universally acknowledged to be the 
most comforta serviceable suit ever introduced. 
Price, from 35s ybtained only of EK. MOSES AND 
ne corner of the wi s and Aldgate, and New Oxford 
treet, corner of Ha 


HE GREAT "E XS TERN 
ALMANACK, with a beautifally ainien Engraving 
of the “Great Eastern,” may be obtained gratis of KE. 
MOSES and Co., Minories and Aldgate, and New Oxford 
Street, corner of Hart Street. 
a Bes os ene hy 
(Knight of the eopold of Belgium) 
IGHT- BROWN ri OD LIVER OIL, 
4 Administered with the greatest success in cases of 
CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, AST RAEUMATISM, 
GOUT, GENERAL DEBILITY, 1 
RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL SCROFULOL 
Is incomparably superior to every other kind 
investigations of numberles® eminent British 


‘This is superior to any thing of the 
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M™A, COVGHS, 








and Foreign 
medical practitioners have placed beyond the reach of refu 
tation the fact that no invalid can possibly realize the fall 


beneficial effects of Cod Liver Oil, who does not take Dr. 
de Jongh's celebrated pure Light-Brown Oil. 





Opinion of EDWIN LANKESTER, Esq., M.D., PRS 
Late Lecturer on the Practice of Physic at St. Goorge's 

Medical School, Superintendent of the Food Collection at 

the South Ke ensington Museu um 








2 & 






secured in its pre paration “py the tenti ym of so 
good a Chemist and intelligent a Physici: Dr de Jongh, 
who has also written the best medical treatise on the Oil 
with which [ am acquainted Hence I should deem the 
Cod Liver Oil sold under his guarantee to be preferable to 
any other kind as regards genuineness and medicinal cfii- 
eacy.” 

Sold ovty in Iupeniat Half-pints, 2*. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d. ; 
Quarts, 9s., capsuled, and labelled with Dr. pe Joxvan's stamp 
and signature, wirHocr WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY bE 
SEX UINE, by respects — vs . vor 





ANSAR, HARFORD, ‘and , S37, STRAND, London, W.C. 








An elegant | 
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ca \¢ 
OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY.—Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1817. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, 
Port Adelaide, Gawler.and Robe Town. Approved drafts 
negotiated and sent for collection. Every description of 
Banking business conducted direct with Vi x toria and New 
South Wales through the Company's Agent 
Coupons on Australian Government Bonds discounted. 
Apply at 54, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager 


TIN . z 7 , 
| oe ENTORS’ ASSISTANCE COMPANY 
(LIMITED). 

Large and small Capitalists are invited to investigate the 
merits of this Company as an investment, and Philanthro- 
pists as a means of assistance to humble genius. From the 
variety of inventions daily submitted for inspection, it will 
be evident that unusual advantages are possessed of selecting 
such as are of a useful and commercial character, some of 
givat promise being now under the consideration of the Di- 
rectors. 

A working mode! of a self-fuel supplying, coal and labour 
saving, and smoke-consuming furnace, is now on exhibition 
at the manufactory, all orders for which are to be addressed 
to the Secretary of the Company. This Patent is interesting 
to the Engineer and nationally and commercially important, 
from the saving it effects (60 per cent) in the consumption 
of coal by the entire combustion of its smoke, and other im- 
portant advantages. As the efficiency of this furnace has 
been proved beyond question, an inspection of the model is 
earnestly requested, which will explain the principles of the 
invention as well as by seeing the furnace in operation. 

Also a beautiful specimen of Photography on Wood, by 
which a great saving is effected, is now to be seen at the 
Offices, where terms for the sale of the Patent can be had. 

Applications for Shares and Prospectuses giving the fullest 
information, to be made at the Company's Offices, 1, 2, and 
3, Gough Street North, Gray's Inn Road, London. 


WILLIAM ADDISON, Se« 
I M P 
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ORTANT NOTICE - 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH 
is the only STARCH used in 
HER MAJESTY'S LAUNDRY. 
And as some unprincipled Parties are now ma@ping and offer 
ing for Sale an Imitation of the 
GLENFIELD STARCH, 
we hereby caution all our Customers to be careful, when 
purchasing, to see that the word GLENFIELD is on each 
Packet, to copy which is Felony. 

WOTHERSPOON and CO., Grascow and Lonpon. 
ONALD DUNCAN 
PURE SCOTCH MALT WHISKIES 
Are CHEAPER, more wholesome, and far superior to the 

Finest FRENCH BRANDY. 





Per Gallon. 
ROYAL BALMORAL, a very fine, mild, and mel 
low spirit 
The PRINCE'S :. ,a much-admire 4 
and delicious spirit TITITITTTT 18s. 
DINALD DUNCAN'S celebrated Registered D D. 
WHISKY, of extraordinary quality and age.... 20s. 
Two gallons and upwards of either of the shove sent to 
any part, or sample forwarded for twelve stamps. Terms, 
Cash. Orders from the country must contain a Post-office 
Order. 5, Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C. 


a DINNEFORD'S 
URE FLUID MAGN ESIA 


has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi 
gestion. Asa Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di 
gestion, Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly 
agreeable and efficacious. Frepared by Dinyerony and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agentsfor the Im 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Kond Street, 
and sold old by a all I respec table chemists thre ighout the E mpire. 














£6 ( Gs, WHEATSTONE’S FIVE- 


OCTAVE HARMONIUM (New 
tent), has double pedals, with soft, agrecable quality of tone. 


Je , y 
£3 Bs. WHE ATSTONE’S PATENT 
. CONCERTINA, 48 Keys, (full compass, 
3} Octaves,) Rosewood, with Box complete WHEAT 
STONE and Co., Inventors, 20, Conduit Street, Regent 
Stre et. 





J , PARIS EXHIBITION 1855 
ETCALFE, BINGLEY, AND 
co."8 NEW PATTERN and PENETRATING 
To ITH- BRUSHES, Penetrating Unbdlea he d Hair-Brushes, 
Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and genuine Smyrna 
Sponges; and every description of Krush, ‘Comb, and ler- 
fumery for the Toilet. The tooth brushes search thorouchly 
between the divisions of the teeth and clean them most 
effectually ,—the hairs never come loose, M.. l., and Co. are 
sole makers of the Oatmeal and Camphor, and Orris Root 
Soaps—sold in Tablets (bearing their names and address) at 
6d. each ; of Metcalfe's celebrated Alkaline Tooth-Powder, 
2s. per box; and of the New Bouquets. Sole Establishment, 
1308 and 131, Oxford Street, second and third doors West 
frot n Holles Street, London. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PAT 
\ JHITE’S MOC-M ALN LE VER Th ‘USS 


is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided; a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting po ver is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post,on 
the circumference of the body, twoinches below the hips, be- 
ing sent to the Manufacturer, 
MR. WHIT 


“PRIZE ; MEDAL, 















, PICCADILLY. 
A Single Truss, 16s., 21+ s. 6d., and 31s. 6d 
A Double Truss, 31s. 6d.. 42s., and 52s. 6d postag € 

An Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d. pos ls. 10 
Post-oftice orders to be made payable to JOHN W ‘itl TE 


Post-office, Piccadilly 

KLASTic STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
4 &c. for VARTCOSE VEINS, and al! cases of WEAK- 

NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, & Taey 

are porous, light in textare, and inexpensive, and are drawn 

on like an ordinary stocking. Price, trom 7s. 6d. to ifs. cach 

Postage 6d. 

JOHN WHITE, MANU PACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY. 


= 7 nl 

| OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLs. 
—Discases of Women.—Many and various have been 

the prescriptions for removing certain irregularit which 
frequently rob youth of its happiness and middle of its 
health. No remedies regulate and restore irregular or sus 
pended functions with the certainty and safety with which 
Holloway’s medicines} work For all constitutions, at all 
ages, in any climate, they are equally well adapted ; they 
suit the feeblest frame or strongest woman. The Ointment 
must be rubbed twice daily on the back and anny - 





postage, Is 
‘es sd 


















penetrates and wholesomely regulates internal organs adj¢ 
cent to the parts upon which it is rubbed ; ne the Pills, 
properly taken, assist it toth remedies, used accordin 


to the directions, will cure all diseases peculiar to fem sles 





me 


NI » 
ANCHESTER AGENCY.—A Gentle- 
man holding an appointment offering unusual facili- 
ties for the promotion of business in Manchester and in South 
Lancashire is desirous of meeting with an AGENCY in con- 
nexion with an old established LIFE and FIRE OFFICE, 
ART UNION SOCIETY, &c. ; or, a respectable Commercial 
Firm would be treated with. Unexceptionable references, 
Address—Mr. 8., Mr. Twerore, 337, Strand, London, W.C. 
> . 
PREVENT a COUGH take one of 
DR. LOCOCK’'S PULMONIC WAFERS two or three 
times a day—they give instant relief and rapid cure of 
asthma, consumption, coughs, and all disorders of the breath 
and lungs. They have apleasant taste. Price Is, 1}¢., 
2s. 9d., and Ils. per box. Sold by all druggists. 


NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH.— 

Mr. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 52, Fleet 
Street, has introduced an ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIP 
TION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, 
wires, orligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural 
teeth as not to be distinguished from the originals by the 
closest observer; they will never change colour or —. 
and will be found superior to any teeth before used. Oy 
method does not require the extraction of roots, or any 
painful operation, and will support and rve teeth that 
are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulation = mas- 
tication. Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in mas- 
tication. 52, Fleet Street.—At home from 10 till 5. 


FE NDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and C HIMNEY- PIBCES. Sayers of the above are 
requested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. 
BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an as- 
sortment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNEY- 
2CES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRONMONGERY, 
as cannot be approached elsewhere, either for variety, 
novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship 
Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, 
3/. 15s. to 33/.10s.; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7s. to 
Si. l2s.; Steel Fenders, 2/. 15s. to 11/.; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, 2/. 15s. to 18/.; Chimney-pieces, from 
1/. 8s. to 80/.; Pire-irons, from 2s. 31. the set to 4i. 4s. 
The BU RTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with 


radiating hearth-plates. 
| EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS. 


—WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW 
ROOMS devoted exclusively to the separate display of 
Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is 
at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted 
to the public, and marked at prices proportionate with those 
that have tended to make his establishment the most dis- 
tinguished in this country. 

Redsteads, from,....6.seeeceeee 

Shower Baths, from... : 8s. Od. to Gl. Os. each. 

Lamps (Moderateur), fre 6s. 0d. to 71. 7s. each. 
(All other kinds ‘at ‘the same rate.) 

Pure Colza OF) .....cccee cence ceeeeeeee 4s. per gallon. 


rr ‘uh ¥ 
\UTLERY WARRANTED. The most 
J varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 
all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S, at 
prices that are remunerative only because of the largencss of 
the sales. 3)}-inch ivory-handled table knives, with high 
shoulders, 12s. 6d. per dozen; desserts to match, Ifs.; if 
to balance, 6d. per dozen extra; carvers, 4s. 3d. per pair; 
larger sizes, from 20s. to 27s. 6d. per dozen ; extra fine ivory, 
33s. ; if with silver ferrules, 40s, to 50s. ; white bone table 
knives, 6s, per dozen; desserts, 5s. ; carvers, 2s. 3d. per pair; 
black horn table knives . 4d. per dozen; desserts, 6s. ; 
carvers, 2s. 6d. ; black wood-handled table knives and forks, 
6s. per dozen ; table steels, from ls. each, The largest stock 
in existence of plated dessert knives and forks, in cases and 




















> 6d. to 201. Os. each. 










= rwise, and of the new plated fish carvers. Illustrated 
Catalogues sent (by post) free 
BURTON’S GENERAL 


WILLIAM 8. 

FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 
may be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards 
of 400 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Electro and 
Sheffield Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, 
Dish Cover id Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marbie 
Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea 
Urns and Kettles, Tea Trays, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths 
and Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bed 
ding, Bedroom Furniture, &e., with Lists of Prices and 
Plans of the Sixteen large Show-Rooms, at 39, Oxford 
Strect, ; 1, 1a,2, and 3, Newman Street ; and 4,5, and 6, 
Perry's Place London.— Established 1820. 


ENLARGEMENT OF THE 
» e- = 














ATLAS. 


T v) é 4 é 5 

Review of Politics, Lite rature, Art, Commerce, 
and Finance, WILL BE 
PERMANENTLY ENL ARGED, 
after January 7th, to Twenty Folio Pages, 
enabling the Conductors to devote additional space to 
Reviews of Books, Fine Arts, Music, and Drama, and 
to take special notice of all matters ‘of interest in the 
Commercial and Financial World. 

The Monetary Portion of the Atlas will be under the 
direction of Mr. Henry Ayres, Author of the Financial 
Register of British and Foreign Funds, &c. 

Price 6d. Stamped, 
Office : 6, Southampton Street, Strand. 


USTRALIAN AND NEW ZEALAND 
i GAZETTE. Established 1850. The latest 
Colonial News will be found in the above Journal, 
published every Saturday, price 6¢.; free by post ; also 
a Mail Edition is issued the day following the arrival 
of the mails. Details of exports to Australia, with 
names of shippers, &e. 

London : F. Avoar, 11, Clement’s Lane, City. 

Trade supplied by Twrenir, and Kent and Co. 


Tue CANADIAN NEWS, _ published 
every 


On and 





alternate Wednesday, gives the latest ad- 
vices from all parts of Canada, Sew Brunswic k, Bri- 
tish Columbia, and Vancouver's Island. Price, post 
free, 5d. 

F. Atoar, No. 11, Clement’s Lane, E.C. 
Trade supplied by Tween, and Kent and Co. 


ites and NATAL NEWS, published on 
the arrival of the monthly mail, giving the latest 
and most reliable information from the South African 
Colonies ; also detailed particulars of all goods shipped 
from London to the Capeand Natal. Price 6d. free by 
0st. 
, London: F. Axoar, 11, Clement's Lane, City. 


\ ISSING FRIENDS IN AUSTRALIA. 

Persons wishing to communicate with their 
friends in the Colonies by advertisement, should apply 
to Mr. F, Avoar, 11, Clement's Lane, Lombard Street. 
E.C, 

OLONIAL NEWSPAPER AGENCY. 

ADVERTISEMENTS are RECEIVED _ for 

Newspapers published in Australia, Tasmania, New 
Zealand, East and West Indies, Cape of Good Hope, 
2 North America, Malta, Hong Kong, Singapore, 
&e.; also for London and C ountry Newspapers. 

FP. r oar, 11, Clement's Lane, Lombard Street. 
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JUARTERLY REVIEW. 
) No. CCXIII. ADVERTISEMENTS for the 
forthcoming Number must be forwarded to the Pub- 
lisher’s by t! 

instant 





9th and BILLS for insertion by the 11th 
50, Albemarle Street, Londou, December 31, 1859. 
LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 








for JANUARY, 1860. No, DXXXI._ Price 
2s. 6d. ConTENts: 
St. Stephen’ 8. _ Part I. 
Norman § : An Autobiography. Part I. 


Mr. Bull’s Song—The Sly Little Man. 

The Elements of Drawing. 

The Last French Hero: being some Chapters of a 
very French Novel, not yet Published. By 
Alexandre Sue-Sand, Fils. 

The Luck of Lady smede. 

The Public Service. 

Rambles at Random in the Southern States. 

The Voyage of the “ Fox” in the Arctic Seas. 

Wx. Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


On the Ist of January, No. XVII. New Series, price 


3s. 6d. 
OURNAL of PSYCHOLOGICAL 
MEDICINE. Edited by Fornes Wunstow, 
M.D., D.C.L. Oxon, conTENTS : 
Psychological Quarterly Retrospect. 
Paradoxical Psychology. 
Hysteria in connection with Religious Revivals. 
The Parliamentary Inquiry and Popular Notions 
Concerning the Treatment of Lunatics. 
On Lesions of the Cutaneous Sensibility among the 
Insane. 
William Cullen—a Psychological Study. 
Instrumental Music ‘in the Asylum ‘of Quatre- 
Mares. 
The State of Lunacy in Ireland. 
Pauper Lunatics: 
1, The Commissioners in Lunacy and the Poor- 


Part XI. 





law Board. 
2. Statistics. 
Medico-Le Trial: Disputed Will—Plea of 
Mental Incapacity. Skipper and Skipper r. 


Bodkin and Others. 
Joun CuvurcuHiL., New Burlington Street. 


This day is published, price 2s. 
OURNAL OF THE INSTITUTE OF 
ACTUARIES and ASSURANCE MAGAZINE, 
No, XXXVIII. for Janvary. 
CONTENTS : 

Mr. William Matthew Makeham—On the Law of 
Mortality and Construction of Annuity Tables. 

Mr. Jellicoe—On the Rationale of certain Actuarial 
Estimates. 

Mr. Robert Campbell—On a Test for ascertaining 
whether an observed degree of Uniformity, or the 
Reverse, in Tables of Statistics, is to be looked 
upon as remarkable, 

Mr. Archibald Day—On the purchase of Life As- 
surance Policies as an Investment, 

Mr. Stephen H. Ward—On the Medical Estimate 
of Life for Life Assurance, 

Correspondence, &c. 

London: Caaries and Epwry Layton, 150, Fleet 
Street. Dépdt for Books of Assurance—Life, Fire, 
Marine. 











ust published, 
HE BRITISH ALMANACK for 1860, 


Price ls. 


HE COMPANION to the ALMANACK, 
Price 2s. 6d. 

The first publication of the British ALMANACK, 
thirty-two years ago, gave the example of rational 
Year-books. It has always endeavoured to maintain 
its pretminence by furnishing the most complete and 
accurate registers in every department of Government 
and of public business. ‘Bat a wider object has been 
steadily pursued in the union of the British Almanack 
and the Companion. These bound together constitute 
the most complete and at the same time the cheapest 
Manual of Current Information, and the most trust- 
worthy record for future reference. 


HE BRITISH ALMANACK 
and COMPANION, 
Together in cloth boards, lettered price 4s. 
Contain, in addition to every matter requisite to an 
Almanack, a vast body of information in the Com- 
panion. 
Amongst the subjects for 1860, are articles on— 
The Necessity for Elementary Instruction in Politi- 
cal Economy. By Charles Knight. 
The Patent Office and Patent Museum. 
Dodd. 
The Naval Force of the United Kingdom. 
The National Collection of Sculpture. 
Thorne. 
a of Comets, 
s 


By George 


By James 


By John Russell Hind, 

Statistical View of the various Italian States. 

The National Debt: How it Grew. 

The Wreck Chart, and the National Life Boat Insti- 
tution. With the usual articles on 

The Legislation, Statistics, Architecture, and Pub- 
lic Improvements ; and Chronicle of 1859 

London: Knicut and Co, 90, Fleet Street ; 
and sold by all Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 


In one thick vol. n 1 New Edition, the Twelfth, greatly 


‘oved, p 
ODERN “DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 
Forming a Comprehensive Medical Guide for the 
Ceerey, Families, and Emigrants, By T. J. Granam, 
— in Lees of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
ng’ 

Or ati the Medical Guides that have come to our 
hands, this is by far the best. For fulness and com- 
pleteness they all yield the palm to Dr. Graham’s.”— 
Banner. 

= ag ae the best medical work for private 
families in the English language. It is invaluable,”— 
Literary Times. 

“We always re. omg inan opportunity of calling pub- 
lic attention to Graham’s ‘ Domestic Medicine,’ 
which we have long considered as far excelling every 
= of its class.” — British Standard, February, 


Paternoster Row ; 
Sold by all Book- 


Published by Smvpxrs and Co. 
and Harcnarps, 187, Piccadilly. 
sellers, 





DINBURGH REVIEW, 
Is published THIS D AY. 
ConTENTs : 
Mortality in Trades and Professions. 
Rawlinson’s Herodotus. 
rs on the Coal-fields 
Britain. 
Lord Elgin’s Mission to China and Japan, 
Sir A. Alison’s History of Europe, 
Acclimatization of Animals. 
Progress of Legal Reform. 
Souvenirs and Correspondence of 
camier. 
British Taxation. 
Lord Macaulay. 
London: Loneman and Co. A. and C, 
LACK. 
\ ESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
NEW SERIES. 
No, XXXIII. Janvary 1860. 
CONTENTS : 
Government Contracts. 
The Realities of Paris. 
Ceylon. 
The Social Organism. 
Sicily as it was, and is. 
Christian Revivals, 
. Italy: The Designs of Louis Napoleon. 
Coxremrorary Lrireratvre —1. Theology and 
Philosophy—2. Politics, Sociology, and Travels 
—3. Science — 4. History and Biography— 5. 
Belles Lettres. 
London : 


No. CCXXYV. 


of America and 


Mme. Re- 


© SXF Spr 


Edinburgh : 





NESE 


Joun Cuapman, 8, King William Street, 
Strand. 


_— QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No 
el published t vit DAY. 
CONTENTS : 

1. The 2 oming Political Campaign. 
2. The Ordnance Survey. 
George Sand. 
Modern English. 
Domestic Are hitecture. 
Ben Jonson. 
Greek Literature. 
John Stuart Mill on Liberty. 
. Lord Dundonald. 
London : Ricnarp Benrtiey, 








SPONS Me gw 


New Burlington Street. 


XIX, 





Just publis! ved, price 6s. the 
eo REVIEW. No. 


ConrTents : 
Mr. Kingsley’s Literary Errors and Excesses. 
The Foreign Office: Classic or Gothic, 
Whately’s Edition of Paley’s Ethics. 
The Blind. 
Intemperance: its Causes and Cures. 
Theodore Parker. 
England’s Policy in the Congress. 
Darwin on the Origin of Species. 





Dem a eto 


9. The History of the Unreformed Parliament and 
its Lesson. 

10, Books of the Quarter Suitable for Reading So- 
cieties. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo. 
THE LIFE OF FIELD MARSHAL ARTHUR, 
DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 
By Cuances Duke Yoneer. 
With Portrait, Plans, and Maps. 


In post 8vo. price 6s. 
OLD LEAVES, 
GATHERED from “ HOUSEHOLD WORDS,” 
By W. H. Wits. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


ELFIE IN SICILY. 


[On Wednesday. 


In crown 8vo, 
A VISION OF BARBAROSSA 
IN THE MOUNTAINS OF SALTZBURG, 
AND OTHER POEMS. 
By WILuiaM StiGant. 
[In a few days. 


MR. DICKENS’ NEW WORK. 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo. price 9s. 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES. 
By Cartes Dickens. 
With Sixteen Illustrations. 
In post 8vo. price 3s. 
A NEW SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. 
By Cartes Atston Comins. 
With Two Illustrations by the Author. 
In feap. 8vo. price 6s. 6d. 
THE MIND OF SHAKSPEARE AS 
EXHIBITED IN HIS WORKS. 
By the Rev. A. A. Morcay. 
[This day. 


In post 8vo. price 5s. 
FABLES AND FAIRY TALES. 
By Henny Mortey. 
With Thirty Illustrations by Charles Bennett. 


Second Edition, demy 8vo. with a Map, price l5s. 
WEST INDIES AND THE 
SPANISH MAIN. 
By Antuony TROLLOPE, 
Author of ** Doctor Thorne, ” « Barchester 


‘owers,”’ Ke. 


Cuapman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


: } 
[On Wednesday. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, AND CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





1. 
THF ITALI AN COM PLIC Sessa, 
CAUSE AND CUR 


Now re i n post Svo. price 7s. 6d. 


| THE CONFESSIONAL : a View of Romanism in 
its Actual Principles, Aims, and Workings, drawn 
up chiefly from Authoritative Papal Sources, and 
earnestly recommended to the Dispassionate Con- 
sideration of Christendom. By Jonn R. Bearp, 
D.D., Author of *‘ The People’s Dictionary of the 
Bible,” &c., & 

2. 
NEW TEXT-BOOK ON ENGLISH HISTORY. 
Now ready, in feap. 8vo. price 6s. 

AN ANALYSIS OF THE STUART PERIOD 
of ENGLISH HIs STORY : constructed from the 
best Authoriti« for the Use of Students pre- 
paring for Pub lic ‘Basntont ons ; with copious 
Supplementary Notes, Examination Questions, &c. 
By Roserr Ross, Lecturer on History, Normal 
College, Cheltenham. 





| | CR ABB’S ENGLIS a! a: NONYMES. ELEVENTH 


DITION, 

! 

ENGLISH SYNONYMES EXPLAINED. in 
Alphabetical Order. With copious Illustrations 
and Examples, drawn from the best writers. To 
which is added, an Index to the Words. By 
Grorce Craps, A.M. Eleventh Edition, with 
Additions and Corrections. 8vo, 15s. cloth. 


4. 


C. JULII CHSARIS COMMENTARID DE 
BELLO CIVILI. Edidit Joanne Curtstrisox. 
For the Use of Candidates for the Cambridge 
School Examination. Re printed from ‘* Christi- 
son’s Cesar.” I2mo. ls. 6d. 


| 5. 
| SOYER’S MODERN!#HOUSEWIFE; comprising 


} Receipts for the Economic and Judicious Prepara- 
| tion of every meal of the day, and for the Nursery 
| and Sick Room. By the late ALexis Soyer. With 
Illustrations on Wood, &c. Thirty-fourth Thou- 
| sand. Post 8vo.7s. 6d, cloth. 

** All who have food to cook should buy this book.” 
| —Morning Chronicle, 


6. 


SOYER’S GASTRONOMIC REGENERATOR, 
for the KITCHENS of the WEALTHY. Eighth 
Thousand, &vo. 15s. cloth. 


7. 


USEFUL TEXT-BOOK FOR TEACHERS. 
The Second Edition, enlarged, in 12mo. price 2s. 
THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF NOTES 
of LESSONS. Adapted for the Use of Teachers, 
Students in Training, and Pupil Teachers; with 
numerous examples. By Joun Jones, Certificated 
Teacher, Head Master of the Countess of Hare- 
wood’s School, Harewood, and Author of “* The 

Liturgical C lass-Book.” 

** Cannot be too highly recommended for its many 
excellent rules and practical suggestions.”—ZEduca- 
tional Gazette. 

8. 
In feap. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. a New Edition of 


SUNDAY SERVICES AT HOME, For 
Edited by the Countess of Ducte. 
9. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
FLOW EI 

in fea — ‘8vo. 
Frontispiece. 
A SERIES OF TALES FOR CHILDREN 


Translated from the German of Curistorpn von 


the Young 


ae BASKET OF 


The Second Edition, price 2s. with 


ScuMip. By Ricnarp Cox Hates, M.A., of 
Magdalen Hall, and Rector of St. Martin Carfax, 
Oxtord. 


Sure to be a favourite with the younger members 
of all families into which it finds its way.”—Scottish 
Press. 

** Mr. Hales has provided for the schools and nurse- 
ries of his country a little unpretending volume that 
will, we have no doubt, become a great favourite.” — 
Morning Star. 

London: Smpkix, MARSHALL, 

Hall Court. 


and Co., Stationer’s 





In 8vo. price 


anaes, MILITARY pe" POLITICAL, 
WRITTEN IN INDIA. 

Contents :—Military Defence of Our Indian Empir« 
—The Kingdom of Oude—Mahratta History and Em- 
pire—Lord Hardinge’s Indian Administration—The 
Indian Army——Army Reform, by the late Sir Henry 
Montgomery Lawrence, K.C.B. 
London: Ww. H. Aue ad Co. 


Second Edition, in 2 t vole. dem my y 8vo. with a Coloured 


price 28s, 
he AIZED 





7, Leadenhall Stree 














fap 
AMERIC A. By Tuomas 
CotLey GratrTan, late Her Britannic Majesty’s 
Consul for the State of Massachusetts; Honorary 
Member of the toate an “ew me New York and 


Boston Historical Societies, &c., &c.; Author of “A 
History of the Netherla: _ = , +h and By- 
ways,” &c., &e. 


“The chief importance of Mr. Grattan’s work at 
this moment consists, however, in its explanation of 
the North-Eastern Boundary dispute, and of the ques- 
tionable proceedings of our American cousins in the 
course of its discussion; Mr. Grattan’s narrative 
having this timely significance, that it may put us on 
our guard in the event of equally unworthy treatment 
with respect to the disputed island of San Juan.”—The 
Times, Dec. 29. 


Brapsvry & Evans, 1), Bouverie Street, Fleet Strect, 
E. C. 
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13, Great Marlborough Street. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


POEM S. 


By the Author of “‘Joun Harirax, GenrieMan.” 1 
vol. with Illustrations by Birket Foster, 10s, 6d. om. 
gantly bound. 

“*' We are well pleased with these poems by our 
popular novelist. They are the expression of genuine 
thoughts, feelings, and aspirations, and the expression 
is almost always grace ful, musical, and well coloured. 
A high pure tone of morality pervades each set of 
verses.””— Spectator. 


ETAGE for 1860. 





LODGE’S PEERAGE AND BARON- 


Under the special Patronage of her Majesty and H.R.H. 
the Prince Consort ; and Corrected throughout by the 
Nobility. 29th Edition, 1 vol. royal 8vo. with the 
Arms nye | engraved, handsomely bound, with 
gilt edges, 31s. 6 " [This day. 

Lodge’s ated is acknowledged to be the most 
complete, as well as most elegant, work of the kind. 
For its authority, correctness, and fac ility of arrange- 
ment, and the beauty of its typogr: aphy, binding, and 
engravings, the work is justly entitled to the high 
place it occupies on the tables of her Majesty and the 
nobility. 


TRAVELS IN EASTERN AFRICA; 
WITH THE NARRATIVE OF A RESIDENCE 
IN MOZAMBIQUE, 1856 to 1859. 

By Lyons M‘Lron, Esq. 

Late British Consul in Mozambique. 

2 vols. with Map and Illustrations. [./wst ready. 


HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF 
HENRY IV. 


KING OF FRANCE AND NAVARRE. 
By Miss Freer. 2 vols. with Portraits, 21s. 


LUCY CROFTON.” 


By the Author of “ Margaret Maitland.” 1 vol. 


“* This is a charming novel. The characters are ex- 
eellent, the plot is well defined and new, and the in- 
terest is kept up with an intensity which is seldom 
met with in these days. The author deserves our 





thanks for one of the most pleasant books of the sea- 
son.” —Herald, 
SEVEN YEARS. 
By Jutta Kavanxacn, 3 vols. 

“ Nothing can be be tter in its kind than Miss Kava- 
nagh’s ‘Seven Years.’ The story never flags in inte- 
rest .”—Spectator. 

By Captain Mayne Rem. (From the French of Lris 


DE BELLEMARE. 
3 vols. with Illustrations. 
LORD WILLIAM LENNOX’S 


PICTURES of SPORTING LIFE AND CHARAC- 
TER, 


2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s, 


** This book should be in the library of every country 
gentleman and of every one who delighys in the sports 
of the field. It forms’a complete treatise on s porting g 
in every part of the world, and is full of pleasant 


” 


gossip and anecdote. 


WISEMAN’S RECOLLECTIONS 
OF THE POPES. 
New Edition, Revised, with Four Portraits, price 5s. 
bound, forming the Eighth Volume of ** s 
Blackett’s Standard Library of Cheap Editions.” 


LETHELIER. 


By E. Hexrace Duzame, 2 vols. [Jus 
MR. W. H. RU SSELL’S DIARY 
In 2 aN post Svo. 2ls. cloth extra, 
Illustrations. . 

HE great demand for this Work having 


completely exhausted the first large impression, 





Esq. 











IN INDIA. 
with Tinted 





its publication was unavoidably postponed, to ensure | 


a simultaneous delivery. 
Any number of Copies can now be supplied. 
London: RovrLteper, Warne, and RovrLeper, 
Farringdon Street. 


Now read y, extra gilt, 
HE CONWAY in the STE R ‘EOsC OPE. 
A Novel and Elegant Gift-Book illustrated with 
Ste ames opic Photographs. By Rocer Fenrox, Esq 
M.2 With Notes Descriptive and Historical, by J. 
B. Rieumee, Esq., M.A. 
Lovett Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








Now ready, price ls. 

IN 1815 AND 1860, AD- 
PLENIPOTENTIARIES of 
ASSEMBLE 


RACOW 
DRESSED to the 
the EUROPEAN POWERS, about to 
in CONGRESS, 
JAMES Riveway, 169, Piccadilly, W 

and all Booksellers. 


This da ay, y, crown &vo. 1s. by post, Is. ld. 


N THE PRIMAVAL LANGUAGE 








( 


OF MAN, and on Alphabetic Writing. By 
Joun Tupor, 
London: Boswontn and Harrisoy, 215, Regent St. 





Now ready, price 2s. 6d. plain, 3s. 6d. coloured, 
H’ AND SHADOWS TO’ BE THROWN 
UPON THE WALL, By H. Bursitx. Second 
Series, with Eighteen New Subjects. 
A Fourth Edition of the First Series now ready. 

“* The first series took the public somewhat by sur- 
prise. The secend will astonish them quite as much.” 
—Morning Post. 

Grirrrrn and Farran, the corner of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. 





| Street, Covent Garden ; 





SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


Edited by W. M. THACKERAY, 
Number I. (for JANUARY 1860) is now ready, 
At all Booksellers and all Railway Stations. Price OnE SuiLirne, with Two 
Illustrations and Map. 
Contents: 


Fr ‘athe r Prout’s Inaugurative Ode to the Author of 
* Vanity Pair. 
Our Volunteers. 


~ 


- Framley Parsonage.—Chap. 1. Omnes omnia bona 5. 
dicere. Chap. II, The Framley Set, and the Chal- 


dicotes Set. Chap. III. Chaldicotes, vb. 


| 


2. The Chinese and the “ Outer Barbarians.” | 7. A Man of Letters of the Last Generation. 

; » Widow “hat The Rachelor of | & Lhe Search for Sir J. Franklin (from the Private 
8. —— idower.—Chap. I. The Bachelor of Journal of au Officer of the * Fox.” 

a Serees. te | 9, The First Morning of 1860. 
4, Studies in Animal Life. 10. Roundabout Papers.—No, I, On a Lazy Idle Boy. 


VISIT to the PHILIPPINE ISLES in 1858-59, By Sir Jouw Bownrrye, Governor 


of Hong Kong, and H.M.’s Plenipotentiary in China, Demy 8vo. With numerous Illustrations. 183, cloth, 


3. 
EXPOSITORY LECTURES on St. PAUL’S EPISTLES to the CORINTHIANS, de- 


livered at Trinity Chapel, Brighton. late Rev. F. W. Rozertrson, M.A. Incumbent. Post 8vo, Price 


10s, 6d. cloth. 


4. 
THE LIFE of SCHLEIERMACHER, as unfolded in his Autobiography and Letters. 


Translated from the German, by Freperica Rowan, With a Portrait. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s, cloth, 


By the 


5. 
HEATHEN and HOLY LANDS: or Sunny Days on the Salween, Nile, and Jordan. 
By Capt. J. P. Briecs, Bengal Army. Post 8vo. 12s. cloth. 
6. 
By Watrer Toornevry, Author of ‘Art and Nature.” 
21s. cloth. 


i. 
By ANDREW 


LIFE in SPAIN, 


Post 8vo, With 8 Tinted Illustrations. 


2 vols. 


ON the STRENGTH of NATIONS, Bisset, M.A. Post 8vo. 9s. cloth 


8. 
By Joun Rusxrn, M.A, 
9. 
NEW NOVEL. 
}y Hote Ler, Author of ‘Sylvan Holt’s Daughter,” 


THE ELEMENTS of PERSPECTIVE. 


grams. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, cloth. 


With Eighty Dia- 


AGAINST WIND and TIDE, 
** Kathie Brande,” &c. 3 vols. 10 
THE COUSIN’S COURTSHIP. By Joun R. Wise. 2 vols. Post 8yo. 
ll. 
AUTOBIGRAPHY of LEIGH HUNT. 


Post &8vo. with 


THE 


with an Introduction by his eldest Son. 


A New Edition, revised by the Author, 
Portrait. Price 7s. 6d. cloth. 


Provinces of India, in 1857, 
. with a Map. 


DISTRICT DUTIES during the Revolt in the North-West 
By H. Duxpas Ropertson, Bengal Civil Service. Post 8vo. Price 9s 
13. 
NARRATIVE of the MUTINIES in OUDE; compiled from Authentic Records, 
Captain G. Hvurcntson, Military Secretary to the Commissioner, Oude, Post 8vo, Price 10s, cloth. 
lished by Authority. 


By 


Pub- 


14. 
PRIZE ESSAY. 
QUAKERIS\M, Past and Present. By Jonny 8. Rownrrer. Post 8vo. Price 5s. cloth. 
1b. 
PRIZE ESSAY. 
THE PECULIUM. By Taomas Hancock. Post 8vo. Price 5s. cloth. 


SMITH, ELDER, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 





This day is published, price 5s, cloth This day, crown 8vo. 9s 





JiR E. B. LYTTON'S NOVELS. \{ Po OF ELIBANK; and other Tales, 
1d iginally publish Fraser's } ine.” 
Vol. III. containing MY NOVEL. Vol. = By t a oo = oh Be. uM oe Spates 
Vols. I, and II, containing THE CAXTONS, — ; — 
Published. By the same Author, 10s. 6d, 


_ ru. BLackwor Bac KWOOD ind Sons, E dinburg i & Londo _ THE NUT-B ROW N MAILDS:; or the 


yw ready, pri iQ ee Virst Hosier and his Hosen, A Family Chronicle of 
‘PAIN AND. T HE a AR W IT H the Days of Queen Elizabeth, . 
b MOROCCO. By O.C. DaLnovets Ross, Esq. a | -hendes n: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





Resident in Spain‘for many year 


James Rineway, Pices adilly, and all Bookkellers. 


in 1 vol. royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 


TE C ‘HRISTM AS WEEK; a Christmas 
BURKE’S PEERAGE 


Story. By the Rev. Professor Christmas. 12mo. 
cloth, price 5s. 


Now re ady, price 38s. 


Qik BERNARD 
h 


and BARONETAGE tor 1860. 


eg le ‘allow » e 
London: Harrison, Bookseller to the Queen, JULIAN HOME: a Tale of College Life. By th 
59, Pall Mall. v. F. ann a Author of * Eric Crown 
vo. price 
JSARADAY'S S CHRISTMAS LECTURES | 

at the ROYAL INSTITUTION.—The * CHEMI- BRUCE'S TRAVELS IN ABYSSINIA, Fdited 
CAL NEWS” (Edited by Wittiam a con- | by the Rev. J. M. Cursoax, M.A. Illustrated by 

tains verbatim Re ports of these Lectures, copiously il- Doyle. Price 6s. Gd. 


lustrated with Engravings. Price Threepence Ww eekly. 
Order of any Bookseller or News-Agent. 


| PARK’ 8 TRAVELS IN AFRICA. 


Illustrated by 


Office: Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. Doyle. Price 3s. 6d. 

{ae CRYSTAL PALACE,— | ERIC; or, Little by Little. By Rev. F. W. Farrar, 
i DOINGS AT ALNWICK.—THE BUILDER | Author of “Julian Home.” 4th Edition, price 
of THIS DAY, price 4d. ; stamped 5d. conTarns :— Fine 6s. 6d. 


View of the Amsterd am Crystal Palace—A Visit to 
Tin-Plate Works—On Lunatic Asylums in Se —- 


‘THE PROSE AND PROSE WRITERS OF 


The Decorations at Alnwick—Fine View of Porch, St. | BRITAIN ; from the Earliest to the Present Time. 
Gregory’s R. C, Church Cheltenham—Fresco in Lin: | By Rovert Demavs, M.A, Crown 8vo, price 
coln’s Inn—The Architectural Photographic Associa- Ts. 6d. 

tion—The Strike—Safety in Skating—Ludlam’s Life- - 
Boat—Gleanings from Westminster Abbey—Church- | THE CASTLE OF OTRANTO. [ilustrated, price 
building News—Provincial News—The Louvre—The 2s. 6d. 


Mausoleum at Halicarnassus, &c. &e. Office, 1, ei 
and all Booksellers. 


ILLUMINATED GIFT BOOK. 
Every page a in gold and a from designs 


y Samuel Stanes 
QHAKESPEARE’S HOUSEHOLD 
Ses Bard. 


WORDS: a Selection from the Wise Saws of the 
With a Photographic Portrait, taken 
from the Monument at Stratford-on-Avon, Price 9s. 
illuminated cloth ; 14s. morocco antique. 
“A jewel casket of gold colour.”"—Atheneum. 
“A very charming gift book.”—Art Journal. 


Grirrira and Farran, the corner of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. 


Illustrated by Doyle, price 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. 
os. 


BARON MUNCHAUSEN., Illustrated, price Is, 6d. 

GULLIVER'S TRAVELS TO LILIPUT. Illus- 
trated, price ls. 6d. 

PALESTINE, BY KITTO. 

SCOTT’S TALES OF A GRANDFATHER, Price 
10s. Gd. 


Edinburgh : 
London ; 





Milustrated, price 3s. 





Apam and Caaries Biack ; 
Lonoman and Co, 
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This day, Cheap airtont ‘—_——, with Portrait, 
‘ost, 2s. 
IFE of Sir THOS. FOWELL BUXTON. 


By his Sox 
Joun mx Munnay, oe Street. 
On Tuesday, 8vo, 73. 
ARMONIES OF POLITICAL 


ECONOMY. By Frepericx Bastiat. Trans- 
lated from the French, with a Notice of his Life and 
Writings. By Patrick James Sireuine, F.R.S.E., 
pan my of the “ Saye of Trades,” ‘‘ The Gold 
Discoveries and their P. le Consequences,” &c. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


THE LIFE OF BISHOP WILSON. 


Now coy, 08 Thousand, wi with Portrait. Map, and 
Tilustrations, 2 vols. 8vo. 288 
HE LIFE, LETTERS, and JOURNALS 
of the Right Rev. DANIEL WILSON, D.D., 
late Lord Bishop of Calcutta and Metro litan of 
India. By Rev. Jostan Bateman, M.A., Rector of 
— Cray, Kent, his Son-in-Law and First Chap- 
ain, 





Joun Morray, Albemarle Street. 
NEW WORK BY MR. SMILES. 


Now ready, Sixth Thousand, post 8vo. 6s. 
ELF HELP. With Illustrations of 
CHARACTER and CONDUCT. By Samve. 
Sires, Author of the “ Life of George Stephenson.” 
By the same Author, 


THE STORY of the LIFE of GEORGE 
STEPHENSON, the Railway Engineer. Seventh 
a. With Portrait and, Wood-cuts. Post 8vo. 

we. 








Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


THE IRISH CORRESPONDENCE OF THE 
DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 








Now ready, One Volume, 8vo., 20s. 


HE CIVIL CORRESPONDENCE 
AND MEMORANDA OF FIELD MARSHAL 
ARTHUR DUKE OF WELLINCTON, WHILE 
CHIEF SECRETARY FOR IRELAND, from 1807 
to 1809. 
Uniform with the above. 

THE SUPPLEMENTARY DFE- 
SPATCHES, CORRESPONDENCE, &c. OF THE 
DUKE OF WELLINGTON RELATING TO IN- 
DIA. 4 vols. 8vo. 20s. each. 

*,* These volumes render com 
tion of the First Edition of the We 
from 1797 to 1805, 

Joun Merray, Albemarle Street. 


LORD BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. 
*,* The following ann the only Complete and 
Copyright Editions. 
BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. 
vols. demy 8vo. Portrait, 45s. e/oth. 
It. 
BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. Ten 
vols. With Frontispiece and Vignette. Feap, 8vo. 
30s. cloth, 


ete the Indian Sec- 
ington Despatches, 





Six 


It. 
BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. Fight 


Pocket vols, 24s. cloth ; or separately, as follows— 


Cuivre Haroip. | vol. Dramas. 2 vols. 
Miscen.anres, 2 vols. Don Juan anp Brrro, 2 
TALEs AND Poems. 1 vol. vols, 


Iv. 
BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. 


One 
= om With Portrait and Engravings. 10s. 6d. 
Vv. 

BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS, One 
vol. crown 8vo. With Portrait. 9s. cloth. 
Vv 
BYRON’S CHILDE HAROLD. One 


vol. crown 8vo. Illustrated with Portrait and 80 
Wood-cuts. 21s. morocco cloth, gilt edges. 


vil. 
BYRON’S CHILDE 


HAROLD. One 
ot 8vo, With 30 Vignette Engrayings. 10s, 6d. 
VIII 

BYRON’S CHILDE HAROLD. With 
Portrait and 4 Engraved Titles. One Shilling. 
1x. 
BYRON’S CHILDE HAROLD. With 


Portrait. 


xX. 
BEAUTIES OF BYRON’S POETRY 
and PROSE WRITINGS. Feap. 8vo. With Por- 
trait. 3s. 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


Sixpence, 





NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
With Illustrations, price 5s. each, cloth ; 5s. 6d. 
gilt edges, 
ILL WEATHERHE LM ;_ or, 
Yarn of an Old Sailor. By w. H, G, Krve- 
ston, Author of “ Peter the Whaler,” &c. 


HE WHITE ELEPHANT ; or, The 


Hunters of Ava. By WriuiAM Datrox, Author 
of the ‘“* War Tiger,” &c. 


RANK AND ANDREA ; 
Life in the Island of Sardinia. 
Author of “ Paul Blake,” &c. 
Gruirritn and Farran, the Corner of St. Paul's 
Churchyard, 


or, Forest 
By ALrrep Etwes, 





The | 








THE CHINESE AT HOME. 


Now ready, 
With 34 Illustrations and numerous Wood-cuts, crown 8vo. 9s. 


PICTURES OF THE CHINESE, 


DRAWN BY THEMSELVES, 
Described by Rev. R. H. COBBOLD, M.A. 
Rector of Brosely, Salop, and late Archdeacon of Ningpo. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


MR. DARWIN'S NEW WORK. 








Now ready, 
Fifth Thousand, post 8vo, lis. 


ON THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES 


BY MEANS OF NATURAL SELECTION ; 
OR, THE PRESERVATION OF FAVOURED RACES IN THE STRUGGLE FOR LIFE. 
By CHARLES DARWIN, M.A. 


Author of * Journal of a Naturalist during a Voyage Round the World.” 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


CAPT. M‘CLINTOCK’S NARRATIVE. 





Now Ready, 
10th Thousand, with Two Maps, Fac-Simile of the Record found of the Franklin Expedition, 
and numerous Illustrations, 8vo. 16s. 


NARRATIVE OF THE VOYAGE OF THE “ FOX,” 


AND OF THE 
DISCOVERY OF THE FATE OF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN AND HIS 
COMPANIONS IN THE ARCTIC SEAS. 
By Capt. M‘CLINTOCK, R.N. 
With an Introduction, by Sir RopErtck Murcutson, F.R.S.; and a Geological 
Account of the Arctic Archipelago, by Professor Haventon, F.R.S. 
JOHN MURRAY, 


THE STUDENTS MANUAL TO THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 


Now ready, Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


| J { ENGLISH CONSTITUTION ; 
A MANUAL OF THE ENGLIS NS N; 
A REVIEW OF ITS RISE, GROWTH, AND PRESENT STATE. 
By DAVID ROWLAND. 

*,* This work will be found a convenient Manual to Candidates for Honours at the Inns of Court, 
who are expected to be well acquainted with a History of our Constitution and Laws, as well as the 
leading events of English History. 

“This Manual of the English Constitution is a work 
of great merit. It supplies a want in English litera- 
ture, and it supplies it well. Not that we have not 
eminent men who have ably treated the subject of our 
Constitution, but there is not (so far as we are aware), 
in any accessible and complete volume, a work which 


JOHN MURRAY, 


Albemarle Street. 





is sufficiently succinct and elementary for educational 
purposes, and yetone which those, even accomplished 
in this branch of history, may often consult with fa- 
cility and advantage for disputed facts and forgotten 
references.”"—Law Times, 


Albemarle Street. 





This day is published, 
NARRATIVE OF 


THE EARL OF ELGIN’S 
CHINA AND JAPAN 


IN THE YEARS 1857, ’58, 59. 
By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, Private Secretary to Lord Elgin, 


Author of the ** Russian Shores of the Black Sea,” &c, 


MISSION 


In Two Volumes Svo. Price 2/. 2s, Illustrated with numerous Engravings in Chromolithography, 
and Wood-cuts from Original Drawings and Photographs, and Maps. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, Edinburgh and London, 





Now ready, 
In 2 vols, 8vo. with Portrait of Mr. Rose, 30s. 


DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THE 
RIGHT HON. GEORGE ROSE. 


Edited by the Rev. LEVESON VERNON HARCOURT. 


** It contains the history of an eventful period, written by one who knew much that was hidden from the outer 
world, and incidents to interest or amuse the general reader.””—Afheneum, 
** These volumes are very interesting.”—Press. 
“ This new work is extremely valuable, It adds greatly to our knowledge of Pitt. It throws new and 
leasing light on the character of George III., and does justice to one of our most valuable public servants.” — 
Notes and Queries, 
London: RICHARD BENTLEY, 


London : Printed by Josern CLAYTon, alk 265, Strand, in the County of ) Middlese sex, ie, r, at the office of Josern 
Ciayron, 17, Bouverie Street, in the Precinct of Whitefriars, in the City of London; and Published by the 
aforesaid Josrru Criayron, at 9, Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of 
Middlesex.—Sarvunpay, 7th Janvary 1860. 


Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
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